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& March this year means variously baseball, birds, bunnies 
to rabid fans, spring-greeters and youngsters. As harbingers, 
the first two are authentic. But the third is a product of fic. 
tionizing and commercializing Christendom’s most profound 
event, Easter. Bunnies are pleasant and perhaps harmless for 
kids, but too many folk never grow beyond the symbol, chang- 
ing only from bunnies to bonnets. 


& All right! we know Easter is April gth, but no wise, eager 
bunny-hungry imp is going to wait until after April ist to 
let Pop and Mom know what's wanted. The one in our house 
made the shift immediately after the last Valentine party, 
being quitesdisrespectful to the “Father of his Country,” ex- 
cept to rejoice that there was no school. 


Bm As baseball's spring training gets under way, ‘tis appro- 
priate to announce, “Bridges batting for Van Kirk.”’ Without 
implying anything as to comparative skills, one easily stretches 
the analogy to recall Joe DiMaggio’s replacing Babe Ruth. Dr. 
Walter Van Kirk betted for 14 years at the NBC “mike,” Sat- 
urdays at 6:15 p.m., EST, making hits for “Religion in the 
News.” Dr. Ronald Bridges, Pacific School of Religion’s noted 
president—layman, but D.D.,—now takes over. Further force 
to the analogy—Van Kirk (and the Babe) began in the East, 
Bridges (and Joe) on the West Coast, his broadcasts originat- 
ing in ’Frisco. 


& March 12 is a date to note now and share in then. Nine- 
teen national church bodies are circulating 14 million pieces 
of printed material; many radio, and video programs are 
scheduled; millions of people are joining in the effort. “One 
Great Hour” is united Protestantism’s cooperative effort in 
Inter-Church Aid for millions who still suffer in Europe, Asia 
and elsewhere. Watch the papers, listen to the radio, but, 
above all, go to church on March 12th and give generously to 
support this great cause. 


& Dutch treat date? Why not, with boy and girl going to 
church together that day, each putting into the offering the 
amount that would be spent if they were on a really thrilling 
dream of a date some Saturday night? 


mB Has your campus arranged to take as many as it can of 
the students who are still Displaced Persons waiting for your 
help? This is the month for action if DP students are to reach 
and enrich your college next fall. (Write: Miss Muriel Jacob- 
son, WSSF DP Project, 20 W. goth Street, New York 16, N. Y.) 


& National Student YMCA has settled into its new, ample 
quarters at 291 Broadway, with (clear-day) view of the Hudson 
River, Jersey shore and a sweep of bay where the “Mary,” the 

“Elizabeth” and lesser ships ride smoothly by. Our door mat 
says “Welcome” even though Grover Whalen, New York City’s 
official welcomer of the great, still has his office across the 
street in City Hall. INTERCOLLEGIAN’s office is in “291.” Come, 
see us! We’re on the fifteenth floor. 


—H.B.I. 
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A Meditation by Harold B. Ingalls 


When Jesus Came To Our Town 


When Jesus came to Our Town, the people passed Him by, 

They never hurt a hair of Him, they only let Him die; 

For men had grown more tender, and they would not give Him pain, 
They only just passed down the street, and left Him in the rain. 


| DID NOT BELIEVE, when first | heard it, that Jesus had come again. 
There had been many fruitless predictions and false rumors, started 
perhaps by over-zealous literalists or wistful, wishful thinkers. | was not 
going to be taken in. 
But then | met the Lord. 

Pausing at the corner of Broadway and Forty-third, | watched as a man 
removed the “Times Square” street sign for one saying “Dimes Square.” 
Then | noticed a spectator who watched with sad thoughtfulness. With 
c gesture toward Broadway's garrish glamor of lights, he said to me, 
“People have not changed: every night they spend millions of dollars 
within this square, and just once a year they toss their dimes, without 
giving any of themselves, to help polio victims.” Then he was gone, and 
{ wondered: surely, | know this man. Where have | met him before this? 
| could not remember, though he seemed familiar. It must have been a 
very long time since | had seen him. .. . 


THE DAY WAS A TRYING ONE. Interruptions made a staccato-like 
discord of what had been a well-planned harmony. It was “just one of 
those days,” you would ordinarily say, but frustration had mounted to 
the point where this was life, this was every day. The point of explosion 
was near—then, feeling impelled to look up, | was startled to see my 
Dimes Square friend standing there. He cast a knowing glance at the 
confusion on my desk. Then, as he sat down and looked at me, | knew 
he understood the greater confusion in my soul. | don’t recall what he 
said, or whether he spoke. | was silent; it was a silence like that of 
prayer. My eyes were closed, but somehow that seemed to be all right, 
and | began to feel better. | understood that last phone call to have 
been an opportunity, not an obstacle; the letters that cluttered my desk 
took the forms of living people who counted on me for help. A pattern 
began to emerge from the confusion of the morning. .. . 

That day still stands as a high point in productivity. . . . | wish He 
would come every day... . 


| MET THE LORD next—of all places!—in a committee meeting. He 
had a hard time getting in! The agenda was poorly planned; prepara- 
tory material which should have been sent out in advance, was distributed 
as people came in; it was clear the chairman had not been briefed, for 
he missed several important points; a verbose member used far more 
than a fair share of the time. It might have been better had we all gone 
to that movie which looked so appealing as we came up the street. 

| have wondered since if anyone saw the door open when he came in. 
No one spoke or even nodded, but we all knew (or | think we knew) that 
he was there. Into the discussion came sentences like these—and many 
more must have been thought but not spoken: “I wonder whether we 
are on the really important issues or are dealing with secondary matters.” 
(Seek ye first the kingdom of God.) 

“What is it that keeps us from trying when this seems to be what 
we think God wants done?” (If ye had faith so much as a grain of 
mustard seed. . . .) 

“Even though they aren't organized as a Christian Association, they 
should be included.” (They that are whole have no need of a physician, 
but they that are sick.) 

“Thus far the program looks like one that might have been planned 
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by any liberal group.” (Abide in me and | in you; except ye abide in me, 
ye can bear no fruit.) 

“We must bring students face to face with the necessity of commit- 
ment.” (Follow me, and | will make you fishers of men. . . . Go, sell 
cll that thou hast. . . . Straight is the way and narrow the gate that 
enters into life.) 

Most of us who were in that committee meeting will never forget it. 
A medley of disorganized people became united, creative and useful— 
after he managed to get in. 


JESUS MUST HAVE KNOWN that his help would be needed on that 
campus. Fitful sleep, due to worry over the situation, had left me in 
poor condition for the job. It was a great joy to find him at the station, 
when the train pulled in. The student who had written requesting help 
led the way to the campus inn. 


Over coffee cups we discussed the situation. Here was a tough job 
if ever there was one—a small, self-contained Christian Association with 
leaders on the ineffectively pious side; a professor who had been the 
faculty adviser for twenty-three years with decreasing interest; a pro- 
gram of “weakly meetings” (usually inadequately prepared); no record 
of anyone having attended a conference or participated in a project 
since before the war (they didn’t say which war!). It looked hopeless. 
Except for Tom, who had been in a good Christian Association before 
transferring to this college, and who had attended a summer conference, 
it seemed hopeless. 


Jesus listened as Tom and | talked and grew more discouraged. There 
seemed to be some reason why everything that could be done elsewhere 
could not be done here. Even types of activity popular elsewhere seemed 
impossible here. Then we both turned and said, “Lord, show us the way 
you succeeded in your tough situation.” 


Silence; then, “Why do you use broken bricks and weak wood to patch 
a crumbled structure, when all around are stones and timbers adequate 
for a temple?” 


Silence; then—almost paradoxically—Remember the mustard seed.” 


Silence; then—along the line of his first thought, “You cannot put 
new wine into old wineskins.” 


Silence; then—as a flock of students stampeded in from classes, “How 
like sheep! Hungry, but never filled; thirsty, but unaware of the water 
of life. Has anyone offered it to them?” 


We sat without speaking for several minutes while the juke-box blared 
and students gulped their coffee and donuts and dashed off for another 
class. When Jesus spoke again—this time with a far-away look, as though 
remembering the start of his work—he must have had in mind the 
various ways Tom and | had suggested of trying to make the Christian 
Association popular: 

“Man cannot live by bread alone... . 

“You shall not tempt the Lord your God. .. . 

“You shall worship the Lord your God and him only shall you serve. 

“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he has anointed me to 
preach good news to the poor. He has sent me to proclaim release to the 


1 Adapted from a poem by G. A. Studdert-Kennedy. 
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Thanks— 


to our Guest-Editors 


Catherine (Dee Dee) Merrill, whose photo appears on 
the right, chaired the Rocky Mountain Region group which 
guest-edited this March issue of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. 
Catherine is an undergraduate in Kansas State College 
(Manhattan). She’s a member of the YWCA cabinet there, 
and serves the region as its Corresponding Representative 
on our Editorial Board. 

Because this magazine takes very seriously its responsi- 
bility to keep close to the deepest concerns of students, 
the editors have occasionally asked a regional group to 
take over an issue of the magazine. It’s almost a year now 
since we approached the Rocky Mountain folks, inviting 
them to edit this March issue. They promptly accepted 
responsibility and then planned with care. They held their 
first meeting last June in Estes Park; there the broad out- 
lines of content were sketched. In November and December 
workshop groups met in Topeka: red ink flowed, type- 
writers clicked, and unwanted words fled like dry leaves 
before a mountain windstorm. In due time, a sheaf of neat- 
ly typed manuscripts arrived in New York City. 

The outcome of this regionwide effort we now present 
with pride, dedicating the whole to students anywhere on 
the USA map who are assuming posts of leadership in the 
Christian work on campus this Spring. May they find here 
much to help them as they tackle the questions that are 
sure to arise on campus and in the nation in the troubled 
year 1950-1951. 

Our special thanks to you, Dee Dee, for a job well done, 
and to Ruth Packard and Hal Kuebler of the Regional staff, 
and to the many students and staff folk who helped give 
life and form to this March, 1950 number. We hope you 
will approve our further editing and the addition of a few 
articles which we feel supplement your fine work. 

Genevieve Schneider 
For the INTERCOLLEGIAN Editorial Board 


(NOTE: The Rocky Mountain Region includes a piece of 
Western Texas, as shown in the unofficial sketch, above) 


captives and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty those who 
are oppressed, to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord. 

“Let your light so shine before men that they may see your good 
works and give glory to your Father who is in heaven.” 

| wonder if anyone ever had such a thrilling sendoff for a day’s work? 
But | was troubled by the Lord’s parting word: “You recall that | did not 
succeed.” 


PROBABLY THE LORD DIDN’T GET ANY VACATION that summer, 
either. He was in or trying to get into every conference and project. Re- 
ports of some indicated that he was a very real part. There was one 
especially—in a northern industrial city, with students from all parts of 
the country as members. 

Jesus was there when students arrived. Only his presence kept the 
whole thing from blowing up, for despite printed announcements that 
all projects were open to qualified students of all races, two members 
declined to eat with Negroes and were about to go home to tell their 
folks what an awful experience they had almost had. 

Then they realized that he was there—and they stayed, but on the 
side of the room opposite from where the Negro students sat. For this 
reason they were sometimes as far away from Jesus as they could get. 
They ate with white students in a corner of the dining-room, until they 
realized that most of the fun was at the large table where Jesus sat. 
Gradually moving nearer, they listened as he related his experiences. 
Among other things that week, he had 

—visited three hospitals; 

—attended two meetings of ministers (he said he felt uncomfortable 
at one); 

—helped a communist who didn’t know him; 


—sat in with an interracial committee and, later, with a labor- 
management session on a strike issue (said they didn’t ask his advice 
in the latter); 

—had lunch with a gambler and a prostitute who were miserably un- 
happy but who loved each other and wanted to start a new kind of life; 

—enjoyed a day in the park, most of it in silence, but part of the 
time mingling with all sorts of people from many classes, nations and 
races; 

—tried, without success, to prevent a murderer from going to the elec- 
tric chair; 

—talked with many others, comforting some, arousing others. 

Frequently, sometimes with a touch of sadness as he spoke, often 
with an affectionate smile—he would say that someone he had met that 
day reminded him of Levi the outcast, or a certain Pharisee, or im- 
petuous Peter, or doubting Thomas, or Mary Magdalene, or Pilate, or 
one of the Roman guards. 

After supper the students met with him in the living-room, asking 
questions and listening when he talked. The director reported that much 
of what he said was in the New Testament, but it sounded as modern 
as the day’s newspaper. It seemed to fit so many situations that members 
of the group were facing every day. Meeting with him had a wonderful 
influence on the group; a genuine community that included everyone 
was established. When he left, one of the southerners said to a Negro 
friend, “It’s just like he said in his prayer, ‘that all may be one,’ ” and 
the other one agreed. 


| HAD NOT BELIEVED that Jesus had come again, but since | have met 
the Lord in so many places, | shall look for him everywhere, knowing 
that his presence will make every experience greater. | remember, now, 
that he said, “Lo, | am with you always.” 
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Christian students are living today’s chapter in a great historical 
movement which the writer of this article has helped lead and shape 


THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN 
MOVEMENT in America did not 
“just grow” like Topsy nor did it 
spring into being “full orbed.” As 
Dr. Clarence Shedd points out in his 
Two Centuries of Student Christian 
Movements, it developed out of 
earlier student societies which had 
been organized for religious discus- 
sion, prayer and the development of 
missionary concern. More immedi- 
ately it grew out of the general move- 
ments of the YMCA and YWCA. 
They are in a real sense “parent 
movements” and, parenthetically, 
they have continued to know the 
sorrows as well as the joys of parent- 
hood. Without their constant and 
for the most part understanding con- 
cern the story of the last ninety years 
might have been a very different 
one. Much of the impressive and 
deeply moving record of needs dis- 
covered, respo&sibilities recognized, 
opportunities grasped, organization 
evolved, methods perfected and per- 
sonalities released to affect for good 
hundreds of thousands of students, 
and through them the life of the 
church and the world, would have 
been impossible without the sympa- 
thy, prestige and financial support 


THOMAS WESLEY GRAHAM 


wider fellowship in a state, national 
and international association and, 
by sharing in these wider areas 
of experience, find increasing ca- 
pacity to meet the needs of the local 
membership. They had discovered 
the need for careful supervision and 
organization if the Associations were 
to function competently, and they 
had developed important ranges of 
program and service. ‘The knowledge 
and wisdom gained through these 
processes was shared with the early 
leaders in the student field and 
greatly facilitated as well as influ- 
enced the organization and program 
of Student Associations. 

In these circumstances it was nat- 
ural that the early leaders of the stu- 
dent movement should have been 
strongly influenced by their elders 
in the parent bodies. The father of 
Luther Wishard, the first student 
secretary, was an ardent member of 
the YMCA and his enthusiasm for 
the Association deeply impressed his 
son. C. K. Ober, who became 
Wishard’s associate, had served as a 
local secretary of a city Association 
and as a member of a State staff. One 


ential members of the Chicago Y. 
This list could be extended indefi- 
nitely. From the earliest days until 
now there has been a creative inter- 
play between the strong lay and pro- 
fessional leadership of the general 
movements and their younger com- 
panions which has developed often 
unsuspected capacities in campus 
leadership, given it confidence and 
broader vision and steadied and 
strengthened it in difficult and dis- 
couraging times. 


AS A STUDENT MOVEMENT we 
owe some of our most important 
ideas and methods of work to the 
experience of our parent bodies. The 
first suggestion of an intercollegiate 
movement was made to Luther 
Wishard by William E. Dodge of 
the New York City Association. 
When years later Wishard conceived 
the idea of a student summer con- 
ference—an idea which Dr. Shedd 
describes as “the most creative, con- 
tagious and kindling idea that has 
come out of the life of the Intercol- 
legiate Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation’’—it was Dwight L. Moody’s 
support which made the idea con- 
crete. The circular which announced 


of the general movements. It would of the most formative influences the first conference called it “a col- 
oe be difficult to overstate the debt we moulding the youthful John R. Mott lege student’s summer school for Bi- 
fe; owe them. was the friendship of Dwight L. ble study to be conducted by D. L. 
the When Student YMCAs and Moody who before he became one Moody.” Years before student groups 
me YWCAs first came into being the of the great Christian evangelists | became concerned about the under- 
a parent movements had already done — had been a secretary of the YMCA privileged who lived in college com- 
important pioneering work as lay or- and who throughout his lifetime was munities, the city Associations had 
ganizations, concerned less with the — one of its staunch supporters. When, _ been relating their membership to 
= theory and more with the practice in 1886, mainly at the instigation of _ the service of similar groups. A pro- 
wy of the Christian faith. They had the student YWCAs of the midwest, gram paper issued to student asso- 
or amply demonstrated the Christian a new national women’s organiza-  ciations in the early 1g00’s listed 
effectiveness of a fellowship which tion came into being, the outline of | more than a hundred avenues of 
ob was developed without reference to its purposes was written on the sta- community service, the great major- 
wn denominational affiliations. They tionery of a YMCA secretary and its ity of which were open because of 
ers had found the ways by which local first chairman was the wife of John the pioneering work done by rural 
ful autonomous units might join in a V. Farwell, one of the most influ-. and city YMCA’s. When one thinks 
ne 
gro 
as A MESSAGE FROM TODAY’S NICC CO-CHAIRMEN: Aware of the rich heritage that is ours, conscious 
of the continuing opportunities to serve, and impressed by the tremendous challenges this year holds for 
a our movement, we face the next year with a sense of humility and inadequacy. Yet, drawing upon the ex- 
” perience of our heritage, utilizing every ability available, and praying continually for God S guidance, as 
vw, a movement “we press toward the mark” of making this year one of the most meaningful in the movement's 
history. May God bless us in that task.—Judith Holaday and Harry Smith. 
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or- 


of the work of the student movement 
in the areas of war, industry and 
race, one must bear witness to the 
parts played for and with us by 
Morse, Mott, Alexander, Brockman, 
Eddy, Fisher, Rindge, Wilson, Rob- 
bins, Smith, Tobias, Mather and a 
host of others whose services to stu- 
dents were in large part made pos- 
sible by the support of the general 
movements. Clearly the fact that the 
student Associations were integral 
parts of larger movements has had 
far-reaching importance in the life 
of the student Movement. 

But of greater value than the sup- 
port which has come from the parent 
movements in finance, counsel, and 
personal leadership, has been the al- 
most unfailing sympathy and under- 
standing which elders’ have 
shown the student sections. The gen- 
eral movements have always recog- 
nized the peculiar and strategic char- 
acter of the student world. Across 
the years they have been ready—al- 
beit sometimes under pressure—to 
give distinctive treatment to the 
problems of membership, program, 
personnel control, legislative neces- 
sity and organizational development, 
wanting only to be shown a reason- 
able case for such special considera- 
tion. That “a movement within a 
movement” has been possible with- 
out unhealthy tension is a tribute to 


the Christian character of those who 
have spoken for youth and those 
who have counseled for age. Kip- 
ling’s description of Canada as 
“daughter am I in my father’s house 
but mistress in my own” is a good 
description of the place the student 
movement holds in the wide lay fel- 
lowship of older and younger men 
and women who constitute the total 
Association Movement. 


TO ASSUME THE RESPONSIBIL- 
ITIES of office in a student Christian 
Association (or in a church-sponsored 
group) is no light matter. It puts on 
one a full measure of concern for 
service in an immediate campus sit- 
uation but just as surely it brings 
one into creative association with 
the long line of men and women 
who have blessed and been blessed 
by the student movement of the 
past ninety years, and into possession 
of the rich heritage of a movement 
which “‘has a place in the great cause 
that extends back in history and out- 
ward today in the lives and works of 
a vast multitude of likeminded men 
and women.” “The cloud of wit- 
nesses’’ of which the author of He- 
brews wrote is a present and impor- 
tant fact. They give a sense of back- 
ing and a sense of obligation as well 
as a sense of audience and so help to 
lift present duties into that proper 


perspective in which the immediate 
can give promise of a finer future 
because it is conscious of a rootage 
in an important past. The wiser 
leader gets to know the history of 
his movement and so makes his own 
moving list of those who have served 
it with their lives and who “apart 
from him cannot be made perfect.” 

The writer of Hebrews realized 
that the inestimable contributions of 
the past laid upon him an urgent 
and imperative obligation to serve 
his time. Such obligation is the in- 
heritance of every succeeding gener- 
ation. It rests now upon those newly 
come to office in the student move. 
ment. To them the years have given 
a “free self-directing, inter-collegiate 
Christian fellowship” supported sym- 
pathetically substantially by 
world wide movements. To them the 
times present a student body “vaster 
than has been” living in a restless 
eager searching kingdom of the 
mind, and looking for a faith to live 
by and a worthy job to do. Whether 
they find them or not depends in no 
small measure upon the wisdom and 
the knowledge of their Christian 
leaders while these in turn depend 
upon the skill with, which the in- 
sights, visions and practical experi- 
ences of earlier leaders are used. “To 
whom much has been given, of him 
shall much be required.” 


| believe in God, who is for me spirit, love, the principle of all things. 


| believe that God is in me, as | am in him. 
| believe that the true welfare of man consists in fulfilling the will of God. 
| believe that from the fulfillment of the will of God there can follow nothing but that which is good | 
for me and for all men. 
| believe that the will of God is that every man should love his fellow men, and should act toward 
others as he desires that they should act toward him. 
| believe that the reason of life is for each of us simply to grow in love. 
| believe that this growth in love will contribute more than any other force to establish the Kingdom 
of God on earth— 
To replace a social life in which division, falsehood and violence are all-powerful, with a new order in 
which humanity, truth and brotherhood will reign. 


Religion, Leo Tolstoy 


And an astronomer said, Master, what of Time? 

And he answered: 

You would measure time the measureless and the immeasurable. 

You would adjust your conduct and even direct the course of your spirit according to hours and 
seasons. 

Of time you would make a stream upon whose bank you would sit and watch its flowing. 

Yet the timeless in you is aware of life’s timelessness, 

And knows that yesterday is but today’s memory and tomorrow is today’s dream. 

And that which sings and contemplates in you is still dwelling within the bounds of that first moment 
which scattered the stars into space. 

Who among you does not feel that his power to love is boundless? 

And yet who does not feel that very love, though boundless, encompassed within the centre of his 
being, and moving not from love thought to love thought, nor from love deeds to other love deeds? 

And is not time even as love is, undivided and spaceless? 

But if in your thought you must measure time into seasons, let each season encircle all the other 
seasons, 


And let today embrace the past with remembrance and the future with longing. 
—The Prophet, Kahlil Gibran 
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— ‘Be Still and Know... 


A Devotion in Preparation for Leadership 


Now therefore ye are no more strangers and foreigners, but 
fellow citizens with the saints, and of the household of God; 


And are built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief cornerstone; 


In whom all the building fitly framed together groweth unto 
an holy temple in the Lord: 


In whom ye also are builded together for an habitation of God 
through the Spirit. 


—Ephesions 2:19-22, Moffatt 


A Christian leader is aware of the limitless possibilities of 
gowth..... 


Jesus constantly challenged his disciples to seek perfection. “What 
do ye more than others?” was his inquiry. Often the reminder was 
given that they should not live as others lived; rather they must 
live as God lives. “You have heard that they were told, “You must 
love your neighbor and hate your enemy.’ But | tell you, love your 
enemies and pray for your persecutors, so that you may show your- 
selves true sons of your Father in heaven, for He makes His sun rise 
on bad and good alike, and makes the rain fall on the upright and 
the wrongdoers. For if you love only those who love you, what re- 
ward can you expect? Do not the very tax collectors do that? And 
if you are polite to your brothers and no one else, what is there 
remarkable in that? Do not the very heathen do that? So you are 
to be perfect, as your heavenly Father is.”! 


A Christian leader is a seeker after truth ..... 


“Study to show thyself approved unto God, a workman that needeth 
not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth.” 
“And all urge is blind save when there is knowledge.” 


A Christian leader is aware of the world in which he 


“God—let me be aware. 

Stab my soul fiercely with others’ pain, 

Let me walk seeing horror and stain. 

Let my hands, groping, find others’ hands. 
Give me the heart that divines, understands. 
Give me the courage, wounded, to fight. 

Flood me with knowledge, drench me in light. 
Please, keep me eager just to do my share. 
God—let me be aware.” 


“But if you want to make the world a better place, the first thing 


A Christian leader is sensitive to God through prayer... . . 


“We cannot escape the dangers which abound in life without the 
actual and continual help of God; let us then pray to him for it 
continually.” 


“Anyone can live the life of prayer. It is not long periods of quiet 
and leisure that are the great necessity in prayer; it is habit, a 
humble spirit, a disciplined mind, a sense of order, self-control, and 
intelligent associating of ideas.’’® 


A Christian leader knows the meaning of fellowship... . . 


4é 
. 


. if we walk in the light, as he is in the light, we have fellow- 
ship with one another. . . 

Fellowship is that bond of human affection at work through the 
interrelationships of daily living. Where joy, purpose, and service 
abide—there is fellowship. 


A Christian leader is committed to his task ..... 


“And he said to them all, If any man will come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross daily, and follow me. For who- 
soever will save his life shall lose it; but whosoever will lose his life 
for my sake, the same shall save it.”’* 


“Who has known heights, shall hear forevermore 
An incommunicable thing 
That hurts his heart, as if a wing 
Beat at the portal, challenging: 
And yet, lured by the gleam his vision wore, 
Who once has trodden stars 
seeks peace no more.” .. . 


Silence renders only that which man’s heart will endure, 
And golden thoughts are born when man will open wide the door. 
“Settle it therefore in your hearts... .”° 


you must accept is the fact that you cannot transcend your limita- © ARRANGED By Lucile Chaffin 


tions as an individual. Y annot be a thousand le, but you REFERENCES: 1 Matthew 5: 43-48 Smith-Goodspeed. 211 Timothy 
a hole will be creates then the 2,25: 2Kahlil Gibran, The Prophet. 4Margaret Halsey, Color 
jon people, © whole wilh De greater tnan the Blind. 5 Brother Lawrence. Muriel Lester, Ways of Praying. 
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Center: 


The Christian Faith 
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Social action is a sturdy spoke, but Christian faith is central 
in the famed “Circle of Christian Faith and Action,” says 


THERE IS SOMETHING emphat- 
ically right about the Student Chris- 
tian Association Movement in the 
United States. Also there is some- 
thing very wrong. 

We are right when we affirm, in 
our Circle of Faith and Action, that 
the religion of Jesus is applicable to 
the whole of campus life: that our 
faith applies to every crevice of ex- 
perience and to every area of life, 
personal and public. 

And we are right when we assert 
in our program that the Christian 
religion addresses itself vigorously to 
personal and campus problems, to 
national and global issues as well as 
Christian heritage; to social action 
as well as personal faith. 

But we are wrong when in prac- 
tice we start with social action—and 
unfortunately this is a familiar pat- 
tern in Christian Associations. More 
often than not a CA’s first invitation 
to students is, not to grow in faith 
but to experiment in action. Behind 
this tactic there is sound reasoning: 
many students are mightily confused 
in matters of faith, so isn’t it better 
to interest them in areas of our com¢ 
mon life in which they are not con- 
fused? With their interest awakened 
(we tell ourselves) we can reveal in 
work and fellowship the relevance of 
the Christian faith to living. Then 
we can lure them in. There is only 
one difficulty with this approach. It 
doesn’t work. At least not very well. 

Yes, it demonstrates forcefully 
that Jesus was a genius in the field 


W. ROBERT RANKIN 


of ethics; that his ethics have enor- 
mous value for our lives. But there 
is little if any opportunity for learn- 
ing the meaning of life and death; 
there is no searching for a faith upon 
which one’s life can be built, or for 
understanding of the faith from 
which the ethics draw their suste- 
nance. 

It is never fair to generalize—and 
I know that under favorable circum- 
stances both objectives have been 
achieved. When the formula has 
worked, our movement has gained 
strength. But such occasional suc- 
cess is not adequate for today, or any 
day. 


THE ERROR is not technical. It is 
ideological. That is, it roots in the 
idea we have placed in the center 
of Christian Association life. Many 
times the awful truth is that there 
is no idea there at all. Worse, some- 
times there is no center. 

More often than not the Associa- 
tion is a collection of grand guys and 
gals going in all directions at once, 
motivated by a multitude of ideas. 
This situation provides fascinating 
acrobatics, but no sure sense of direc- 
tion in a day when people desper- 
ately need guidance> Also, it gener- 
ously meets the fashionable col- 
legiate demand for freedom. But 
freedom, when it is without disci- 
pline or a center, is strictly limited 
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in usefulness. It’s like anarchy: it 
doesn’t inspire, it sprawls. 


WE NEED a true center to bring us 
into harmony. At the center of the 
Circle of Faith and Action we have 
placed the Christian faith. The 
Christian Association should start 
there. When it does, Christian social 
action takes its proper place as an 
inevitable outgrowth of faith. And 
Christian faith is not disguised as a 
desirable but unessential ingrowth 
from social action. 

Beyond the enormous advantage 
of putting the truth of Christianity 
squarely before students, a shift to 
our true center of emphasis would 
immeasurably strengthen any Asso- 
ciation. —There would be a whole- 
some reduction of the frothy type of 
social action which comes to a disil- 
lusioned end when it encounters real 
resistance. Instead, we would have 
social action which thoroughly un- 
derstands the facts of life, including 
the cold fact of evil in human affairs. 
Students would know that as Chris- 
tians they have access to reserves of 
power to keep them going when the 
going gets tough. In addition, there 
would be a unity in the many activi- 
ties of the Y’s: we would not be a 
half-dozen organizations with a half- 
dozen philosophies. We would be 
one organization, with one central 
philosophy, from which the half- 
dozen expressions of faith in action 
would flow. 

Our need is not reorganization. 
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We're wonderful at organization. 
Our deepest need is for a radical re- 
freshening of the Christian spirit, to 
ive life to the organization and 
make all action glow with meaning. 

A major obstacle on this road to- 
ward a refreshed spirit is a persist- 
ent apprehension among students 
that they may be led into some sort 
of voodoo performance which does 
not square with good horse-sense but 
violates high truth. 

This is an old difficulty but one 
which the Christian faith can re- 
move. Students need to know that 
the Christian faith can meet the 
most rigid of intellectual tests. “They 
need to be assured that God does 
not require them to believe an un- 
truth. And leaders of students must 
demonstrate to them the deep and 
sufficient riches of the Christian faith. 


THE SOLUTION to the problem 
involved here, must come through 
the students themselves. A remedy 
cannot be imposed by professional 
religious leaders. Nor would it help 
to duplicate Continental Bible 
study or Eastern prayer groups on 
American campuses. 

The first step toward solution is 
that student leaders—those at the 
center of our Associations—shall 
recognize the need. Putting first 
things first, they should devote them- 
selves to a hard-headed and warm- 
hearted study of the Christian faith. 
The quest itself is most important, 
for those who genuinely seek, find. 
The search would introduce students 
to the massive resources of the Chris- 
tian faith and bring them into a live 
encounter with the living God of 
history. 


Not so, Mr. Rankin! 


YES, we do need a vital center, or 
orientation, for a program of social 
action. But I offer several criticisms 
of Mr. Rankin’s point: that the 
Christian faith, in its traditional 
forms, can provide an adequate cen- 
ter for our times. 

The author repeats certain errors 
which most religious organizations 
tend to perpetuate, in their need for 
a stable symbolism to support an 
unstable organization (although the 
article disclaims any intention of 
presenting a “cast iron doctrinal 
structure’). truly unfettered 
search for living beliefs into which 
to integrate a life of action will not 
necessarily end up with anything 
resembling Christian symbolism or 
corresponding allegiances to exist- 
ing Christian groups. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Rankin in one sentence calls 
for a wide-open inquiry, and in the 
next says that the results of this 
search will be a profound respect 
for the insights of the Christian re- 
ligion and an enduring love for God. 

But this criticism is not the im- 
portant one, since it is possibly only 
one person’s rejection of terminol- 
ogy. The important criticism of the 
approach to college students recom- 
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When free, unfettered minds con- 
front Jesus Christ, great things will 
happen—and we can be content 
with that result. Our movement 
must avoid the awful dangers of 
mimeographing religious thought— 
for nothing is more sickening than 
a regurgitation of immoveable, un- 
critical assertions. There is no value 
to growing minds in mechanistic re- 
ligion confined in a cast-iron doc- 
trinal structure. Ours must be a de- 
voted, free, wide-open inquiry into 
the Christian faith, into the religion 
of Jesus Christ. 

From that quest we can receive 
two wonderful possessions: a_pro- 
found respect for the insights of the 
Christian religion, and—to our as- 
tonishment—an enduring love for 
God. Equipped with these, the rest 
will come. 


—Says a thoughtful protagonist who would put humanistic, 
not spiritual values, first. Reader, what do you think? 


mended by Mr. Rankin is that it 
does not meet the needs of students 
today; at least, not those in large 
universities such as the University 
of California, where students face 
exactly those conflicts and confusions 
of ideals which he describes. Inter- 
pretation of experience in social ac- 
tion, if it is to be meaningful, has 
to be couched in terms and with re- 
lationships that fit in with previous 
experience, and most college stu- 
dents of today have either had no 
religious training, or come from 
church and religious environments 
that have lost the central spot in 
their lives. Recent studies of the 
place of religion in American society 
tend to show that a minority of peo- 
ple feel more than a token tie to 
either Christian organizations or 
ideology. It is evading the issue, and 
not meeting the true needs of the 
students, based upon a realistic eval- 
uation of their actual backgrounds, 
to try to preserve traditional Chris- 
tian symbolism, or meanings, under 
such conditions. When a set of be- 
liefs seems to have lost the function 
of satisfying human needs, it is time 
for evaluation and drastic elimina- 
tion of dead wood, and I do not 


think that I am speaking subjective- 
ly when I include much of tradi- 
tional Christianity in that category. 
It is obvious from the above that 

I am challenging the applicability 
and function of the whole concept 
of Christian beliefs and organiza- 
tions, in the forms that we now 
know them, as adequate for the per- 
son living in our world today. The 
sectarianism implied in any organ- 
ized religion, not merely Christian- 
ity, denies the universality of belief 
and action that is necessary if an 
adequate response to the world 
crisis is to be found. Organizations 
with a Christian background, which 
emphasize social action, such as the 
American Friends Service Commit- 
tee, and others, are possibly excep- 
tions, although their functions and 
appeals are not primarily religious, 
in the traditional sense. A philoso- 
phy based on more humanistic val- 
ues, centered on man-in-society, 
rather than on worship of the su- 
pernatural, would provide, it seems 
to me, more universal concepts and 
allegiances, and avoid deadening ties 
to outworn institutions and beliefs. 
—RoBERT ALFORD 

University of California, Berkeley 
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UNESCO means 


BEN M. CHERRINGTON 


Ik THE NOTRE DAME football 
team were to tour Latin America 
playing the major universities, would 
the result be the advancement of 
goodwill and understanding among 
the Americas? Hardly! Since foot- 
ball is native to the United States 
and not to Latin America, inevitably 
the scores would be disastrously one- 
sided and the outcome of the trip 
probably a harvest of humiliation 
and resentment. Many years ago, 
Stanford and the University of Cali- 
fornia substituted rugby for the 
American game. Having defeated all 
important rugby teams on the Pacific 
Coast, the University of California 
looked about for new worlds to con- 
quer. At that moment the New Zea- 
land All Blacks on their way to 
England stopped off to play at 
Berkeley. Having run the score up 
to something like seventy to nothing, 
out of sheer pity the New Zealand- 
ers called it a day. Needless to say, 
that was the end of rugby in Calli- 
fornia; Stanford and_ Berkeley 
promptly rejoined the union. 


HERE WE SEE illustrated the difh- 
culty of UNESCO’s role. Everyone 
recognizes that if we want peace in 
the world, there must be developed 
among the young people of the na- 
tions a community of interests. But 
diverse cultural backgrounds present 
obstacles requiring patience and 
time to overcome. Sports play an 
important part in the lives of youth 
in all lands, and should be an asset 
in advancing international coopera- 
tion. However, bonds of friendship 
are not strengthened when one na- 
tion utilizes the games in which it 
excels to demonstrate its superiority 
over others. Far better it would be 
for youth of the world to work out 
a program of games and recreation 
that will bring mutual satisfaction. 
And for this purpose, the facilities of 
UNESCO should prove invaluable. 
The same difficulties arise in ex- 
ploring any of the many other areas 
of interest common to all young peo- 
ple. Take religion for example. I 
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World Leadership BY CITIZENS 


remember the great difficulty experi- 
enced by members of the American 
Student Christian Movement in 
finding common meeting ground 
with student movement members in 
Europe following the First World 
War. Our approach was fundamen- 
tally ethical and pragmatic; theirs, 
on the other hand, was essentially 
theological and mystical. And yet 
through long and unbroken asso- 
ciation there developed a wide range 
of common interests. Out of this 
grew the close fellowship which 
characterizes the World’s Student 
Christian Federation today. 

This was accomplished without 
outside assistance; from now on we 
have available the resources of 
UNESCO. organization has 
been in operation only a little over 
three years and its progress has been 
gratifying; but although it is a lusty 
and promising infant, it still is in 
the process of learning to stand on 
its own feet. 


IF ANYONE IS SURPRISED that 
we have associated young people's 
activities, such as_ sports, with 
UNESCO, he will discover its appro- 
priateness by recalling the reasons 
for its being brought into being. 
During the world war and even 
earlier all sorts of people were plan- 
ning and working for a_ people's 
movement to supplement an inter- 
national organization of govern- 
ments. Educators wanted a world 
educational organization; scientists 
were working for an organization to 
advance science throughout the 
world; groups in the humanities and 
creative arts were seeking a free in- 
terchange of creative works to en- 
rich the world’s culture, and the 
general public wanted a movement 
to develop understanding and good- 
will among the common people. The 
constitution of UNESCO drawn up 
in London in 1945 embraces the as- 
pirations of all these groups. This, 
of course, is revealed in its title, 
“Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization.” And the con- 


stitution’s preamble reads: “The 
States parties to this constitution 
are agreed and determined to de. 
velop and to increase the means of 
communication between their peo- 
ples and to employ these means for 
the purposes of mutual understand. 
ing and a truer and more perfect 
knowledge of each other's lives.” 
Note that the emphasis is upon com- 
munications and interchange be. 
tween the peoples and not the goy. 
ernments of the world. And “peo. 
ples” means youth as well as older 
folk. 

Let us look at a few highlights of 
UNESCO's progress. A Secretariat 
of seven hundred specialists chosen 
from all parts of the world has been 
assembled at the Paris headquarters 
and is working with increasing ef- 
ficiency under the able leadership of 
the Director-General, Dr. Jamie 
Torres Bodet, formerly Minister of 
Education and later Foreign Minis- 
ter of Mexico. 


UNESCO's development has been 
most rapid in professional fields. In 
the area of science it has established 
field stations in Uruguay, China, In- 
dia, and Egypt to bring to peoples of 
those areas the benefits of the latest 
scientific developments throughout 
the world. It is UNESCO’s wise pol- 
icy to become a clearing house for 


numerous self-directing international, 


groups, both in science and other 
fields of human interest, instead of 
becoming itself a vast operational 
bureau. In carrying out this policy, 
its annual grants of about two hun 
dred thousand dollars to the Inter 
national Council of Scientific Unions 
has helped greatly to advance re 
search through the collaboration of 
many of the world’s foremost scien- 
tists. 


UNESCO is making headway in 
bringing the educational forces of 


the world into effective cooperation. 
It has established an international 
clearing house for educational mat 
ters; its summer seminars have 
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brought together educators trom 
many countries; it has mobilized the 
best educational experience in the 
world and made it available to Siam, 
the Philippines, and Afghanistan at 
the request of those governments 
through UNESCO educational mis- 
sions; it is enlisting educators in the 
various nations to re-examine their 
textbooks, with a view to the elimi- 
nation of those elements’ con- 
ducive to international antagonism. 
Through the publication of Study 
Abroad, an international handbook 
listing 16,000 fellowships, scholar- 
ships, and grants-in-aid available 
throughout the world, for the first 
time there is now available to the 
student contemplating study 
side his own country a description 
of study opportunities in all parts 
of the world. UNESCO sponsored 
an international conference’ on 
higher education at Utrecht in the 
summer of 1948, out of which there 
is developing a world organization 
of universities. It lent its good of- 
fices in the establishment of a world 
association of museums and the in- 
ternational theater institute, and it 
is assisting specialists in the social 
sciences to explore possible need for 
international organization that 
area of knowledge. UNESCO | is 
proving a valuable instrument in 
the attack upon barriers to the free 
flow of information and the move. 


ment of peoples across national! 
boundaries. 


BUT IT MAY BE ASKED what is 
UNESCO doing for and with the 
mass of people who are not organ. 
ized in professional groups? ‘The 
vast diversity of interests in the non- 
professional community make it no 
easy matter to channel the general 
desire for active part in 
program. Nevertheless, 
several extremely important activi 
ties have enlisted the participation 
of millions of individuals. Most 
notable is the program of educa. 
tional reconstruction. UNESCO's 
Books of Needs, describing the plight 
of ruined universities, libraries, lab- 
oratories, museums, and art galleries, 
have stimulated the flow of relief to 
the devastated areas. the 
United States alone, over $200 mil- 
lion has found its way to the war- 
ravaged countries. In the United 
States CARE plays an important 
part in this effort. A second project 
attempts to enlist people everywhere 
in continuing study of the organiza- 
tion and functioning of the United 
Nations. Also, UNESCO is stimu- 
lating the widest possible study and 
discussion of the Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights, adopted by the United 
Nations General Assembly in Paris 
in December, 1948. 


Student conferences inevitably give rise to “Little UNESCO” groups; in this one 
Pakistan, Czechoslovakia, Utah and Kansas are represented 
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UNESCO plans to have a central 
part in the United Nations’ imple. 
mentation of President ‘Truman’s 
Fourth Point, in which education 
and technical skills will be extended 
to the underdeveloped areas of the 
world. If this program ever reaches 
its fullest possibilities, more than 
half the human race will be involved. 
UNESCO proposes not only to re- 
move illiteracy in these areas, but 
to instruct the people in the ideals 
of liberty and the art of self-govern- 
ment to the end that their growing 
influence will be dedicated to a free 
and peacetul world. 

_ ‘The most impressive manifestation 
of the fundamental democracy of 
the movement is seen in the increas. 
ing number of national UNESCO 
commissions and the enlargement of 
their functions. In the United States 
responsibility for the UNESCO pro. 
gram rests with the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO. 
established by law to advisé the De- 
partment of State in UNESCO's 
fields of interest and to serve 
the function of liaison between 
UNESCO and the people of the 
United States. Sixty large national 
organizations nominate their own 
representatives on the commission; 
the other forty are appointed di- 
rectly by the Secretary of State. 
When it meets, around the table are 
gathered leaders from universities 
and schools, business and labor, re- 
ligious and civic organizations, pro- 
fessional and scientific organizations, 
agriculture, youth, press, radio, 
films, and many other fields: a cross- 
section of American life.* The Com- 
mission constantly stresses the point 
that UNESCO should not be thought 
of primarily as an institution but 
as an idea, a concept of human rela- 
tions which can be and should be 
applied anywhere. One of its recent 
statements says: “You can make your 
opinion for peace felt in your or- 
ganization, the press, on the radio, 
among your friends . . . open your 
mind to the knowledge and cultures 
of all countries . . . promote good. 
will among racial and_ religious 
groups in your personal life, 
tip the scales toward peace daily by 
a tolerant phrase, an accurate fact, 
a gesture of friendship across present 
(Continued on page 22) 


* Ernest Howell, former NICC Co-chair. 
man, is one of the three youth representa- 
tives.—Eb. 
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“Spires pointing skyward, 
Insistent silent fingers... 


“Hence make clear the path, 
Briar-torn the band...” 


Leadership 


This space might carry a neat 
statement of some of the qualities 
that make for leadership in the 
Christian Association. That would 
befit an issue devoted largely to the 
work of the Student Christian Asso- 
ciation Movement and beamed par- 
ticularly at new officers and cabinet 
members. But actions speak more 
effectively than do words, so look 
about you until you see leadership 
translated in lives. Observe the finest 
characters you know, study those, 
living and dead, whose lives have 
given meaning, dignity, worthful- 
ness, courage, faith, and power to 
do the right to their fellows and you. 

Make your own list of qualities, 
being sure that they are the highest 
and finest and form from them your 
design for living. Jesus Christ and 
Mahatma Gandhi will contribute 
more than any others to your list; 
the latter found his greatest inspira- 
tion in the former. But you will also 
see greatness passing by if you really 
look into the lives of some of your 
professors, fellow-students and other 
friends. Selecting the best from their 
demonstrations of great living may 
be your way to discover the qualities 
of leadership. 


Which Day Was It? 


February 22 was, as usual, Wash- 
ington’s birthday. It was also Ash 
Wednesday. It is too late, now, to 
do anything about observing either 
day, but not too late to put new 
meaning into your lenten observ- 
ance. Giving up something—candy, 
smoking, meat and other pleasur- 
able things—has meaning for many; 
taking on something has meaning 
for too few. The former is often 
merely negative; the latter adds a 
positive quality to the observance of 
the most memorable period of the 
Christian calendar. Put off the old, 
ve 
* We all need positive discipline 
which, for the Christian, includes 
acts of closer, daily awareness of 
God, being with Him in prayer and 
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meditation, having Him with us in 
all the day’s activities. There are 
personal relationships and responsi- 
bilities that need His Presence; there 
are social relationships and responsi- 
bilities that cannot be fulfilled on 
the high plane He requires unless 
He is in them. God will respond to 
this kind of positive discipline when 
we undertake it saying, in the words 
of Whittier, 

O Lord and Master of us all, 

What-e’er our name or sign, 

We own Thy sway, we hear Thy call, 

We test our lives by Thine. 


Hell Bomb 


The H-bomb, ten—or  1,000— 
times as destructive as the A-bomb 
—may mean “hydrogen-bomb” to 
scientists and the military but it 
means just plain “hell-bomb” to hu- 
manity. President ‘Truman, under 
pressure from powerful persons and 
forces, has given his approval to pro- 
duction of this latest frankenstein of 
irresponsible science and technology. 
Amoral agents of Satan are turning 
on the heat lest the USSR beat the 
USA to the draw. What does it mat- 
ter who gets the hellish thing in pro- 
duction first when its very existence 
may well be the end of everything? 

Atomic weapons for war are a Vi0- 
lation of all that is decent to man- 
kind; their very existence is eVi- 
dence of the deepest degradation yet 
reached by man or nation. With the 
H-bomb we shall be able to make a 


Tryst for the Age of Terror 


Buchenwald. of any city! Have we 
forgotten our wrath and denuncia. 
tions of what Hitler did there? That 
is now child’s play by comparison to 
what this nation may do. 

Is there still time for sanity? Yes, 
if we act now. There is this chance 
to avert precipate immortality for 
the human race—that the forces of 
righteousness and peace be given 
just half as much chance as the forces 
of evil and war. Give the State De. 
partment, UNESCO, the United 
Nations and a non-imperialist Point 
Four program half as large a budget 
as that provided tor war preparation 
and there will be no need to produce 
the H-bomb or any other kind. 

We'll bet on that, for a Force, far 
more creative than the H-bomb is 
destructive, will be on their. side. 
Give God that much chance—with 
the odds 14 billion to 7, or even 5, 
against His forces—and shall 
have peace, justice, righteousness, 
The President may need to be re. 
minded of the ways God works. 
Read your Bible again and write 
Mr. ‘Truman, his advisors and your 
senators and representatives at once, 
Let’s get some sanity and morality 
into international affairs. But let's 
hurry, for it is very late. 


Support McMahon Proposal 


Before we had the above “edit” 
set in type, Senator Brien McMahon, 
chairman of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy, made 
his “bold” proposal that $10 billion 
a year be set aside by the United 
States for five years for a “global 
Marshall Plan” of atomic and other 
development for all countries, in- 
cluding Russia. 

Bravo! we say, for this is courage: 
ous talk, though some broader con- 
cept than the Marshall Plan will be 
needed to implement it. But Senator 
McMahon cannot do it alone. Mil 
lions of us, studying his and other 
forward-looking proposals, can bring 
it about. Study, pray, think, discuss, 
pray harder, speak and write many 
letters to leaders in Washington. 
Mankind may yet survive to see the 
year 2000 come! 
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WORDS, yes---- 


WE LEARN by doing, the educators 
tell us. In our classrooms this truth 
has taken hold from kindergarten 
through graduate college. Our Chris- 
tian Associations as well as all other 
extracurricular activities should re 
flect this approach. 

Let’s look at the social action pro 
gram, for example. Is it just words? 
Or is it also deeds? We've all seen the 
eager committee chairman who 
thinks that a well-phrased resolu. 
tion at a contlerence is a big part ol 
his task. And there’s the one who 
urges everyone to write his congress 
man. ‘This latter chap has his play 
topped, at least, by the carelul boy 
who brings along a supply of post 
cards and the names and districts of 


| the congressmen and of the appro 


priate committee Chairman, But it 
is sull only words. 

Quite a number of our Denver 
University students learned some 
practical lessons in political elles 
tiveness recently as they went into 
the community to help citizens reg 
ister for the coming election, Others, 
interested in more direct action, 
found that they had to do some 


“sleuthing” even to find out when 
and where their district caucuses 
were being held. ‘Those who made 
the grade were elected to county and 
state party caucuses. ‘I his takes more 
ume than a letter to the fellow who 
is elected by the people who run 
these party affairs, but it will make 
those students, as significant partici- 
pants, more aware of the real nature 
of our party structures. ‘They will 
have seen the “wheels within the 
wheels.” 

Everyone wants economic Justice, 
particularly if it is defined as an in 
crease in the income of the group to 
which he belongs. What constitutes 
“economic justice’? ‘This fine phrase 
in a resolution is meaningless unless 


related to the facts of particular sit- 
uations. It probably will remain an 
indefinable ideal from a perfection- 
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and Deeds Too 


BYRON L. JOHNSON 


ist Viewpoint, but often we can come 
closer to the ideal, when we under- 
stand the tacts. 

A strike or local labor dispute, 
lor example, ollers an opportunity 
to explore a situation in crisis, at a 
time when important decisions are 
being made. An alert chairman may 
do much to help members under- 
stand the significance of labor dis- 
putes by using one as an occasion 
lor a hearing, for visits with leaders 
on both sides, and for field trips. 


Action Relates to Time, Energy, 
Talent 


A visit through a migrant labor 
camp will be worth ten thousand 
words—though it may not be as dra 
matic as Grapes of Wrath. And if 
the needs that are observed bring 
about some action, so much the bet- 
ter. But the action must be suited to 
one’s time, energies and talents. Bet. 
ter to succeed in making small im 
provements (deeds) than fail to ef, 
lectuate grandiose (words). 

‘The academic mind is trained to 
generalize, and to seek general solu. 
tions to general problems. For the 


purpose of education, it is Important 
to look at forests more than at trees 


Social problem means human problem 


And "Don’t let your studies interfere with your education” 


but the individual who wants to 
cut a path through a torest must deal 
with the trees along his way. Com 
munity service is thus an integral 
part of social action. Every major 
American community contains evi 
dences of racial tensions and racial 
injustice. Brotherhood Week and 
Race Relations Sunday are regular 
occasions for focusing attention on 
these problems. Every day in the 
year presents opportunities for plant 
ing seeds of tolerance, understand 
ing and goodwill. 

Getting our Own Organizations to 
live up to their pretensions is the 
most direct and appropriate place 
to begin social action. “Cast out 
first the beam that is in thine own 
eye, then canst thou see to cast out 
the mote in thy brother's eye.” ‘This 
plain advice is nowhere more usetul 
than im the field of race relations. 
Yet because this area deals so inti 
mately with human lives and emo 
tions, it is the field for the undra 
matic, the unselfish, the inconspicu- 
ous act. Genuine human decency in 
everyday behavior is the first goal, 
and an FEPC without that will be 
a failure, 

Qur communist friends love to 
“exploit” a situation of racial ten 
sions to make a big noise about it 
not becuse they want to solve the 
problems, but because they want to 
prove that these problems cannot be 
solved outside a Communist society. 
Community service activities should 
never be “publicity seeking.” Instead 
the first step might be to contact 
leaders of groups already at work. 


Have Short-Range and Long-Range 
Goals 

Speaking of planning, a sense of 
tune and an infinite patience are 
essential. It is helptul to have short 
range, immediate goals and objec- 
tives, as well as long-range, more 
fundamental goals. Ihe first are 
necessary to arouse and sustain in- 
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terest, as well as to train one in the 
discipline of carrying through on 
plans. Happily, many of the imme- 
diate goals, if properly pursued, can 
be attained. Winning a few small 
battles does wonders for morale of 
the group. 

The long-range goals, whatever 
the problem, train one to think 
through to root causes and challenge 
the imagination. The oft-repeated 
advice: “Make no small plans, there 
is nO magic in them to stir men’s 


minds,” says in reverse what many 
have discovered—that men will rise 
to great occasions who will not be 
stirred by small projects. 

I have had more than a decade to 
observe the lives of those who went 
through college with me. The most 
impressive fact to me is that the 
same persons who as students took 
active responsibility for constructive 
social action on campus are gener- 
ally out in the forefront of com- 
munity service now—and the ones 


Cause and effect of the teen-age vote in Georgia 


summed up by CALVIN KYTLE 


TWO gubernatorial elections have 
been held in Georgia since a new 
state constitution extended the 
franchise to 18-year-olds in 1945. As 
a result, the state has not been de- 
molished by a “wild-eyed young ir- 
responsibles,” as some opponents 
prophesied when the measure was 
introduced; neither has any marked 
change been wrought in the state’s 
political character, as some wishful 
proponents had hoped. Indeed, the 
effect has been not unlike that which 
occurred when suffrage was granted 
to women—a good-sized dose of 
idealism has been injected into a 
sick body politic, but regrettably a 
dose incapable of producing a sud- 
den cure. 

Extension of the franchise to 18- 
year-olds was but one of several 
things which together increased the 
number of registered voters in 
Georgia from scarcely 500,000 to 
well over a million during the pe- 
riod 1942-45. Repeal of the poll tax 
was one of those things, and a fed- 
eral mandate that Negroes be given 
the right of ballot was another. Ellis 
Arnall was governor then. Today, 
with Herman Talmadge in the gov- 
ernor’s chair, the state may seem to 
have exchanged Arnall’s liberal re- 
forms for the old familiar ‘Tal- 


madgism, compounded of ‘white 
supremacy” and administrative right- 
handedness. Actually, however, the 
people of Georgia have been moving 
closer toward a democratic concept 
of government. But a democratic 
concept of government is one thing; 
a government of democratic concept 
is quite another. And in Georgia, 
because of a unique system of evalu- 
ating votes, election results fall far 
short of reflecting the wishes of the 
people. Also, because of that system, 
it will take considerable more than 
an increase in the size of the elec- 
torate to make government more ac- 
curately representative. 

Truthfully, Georgia has _ been 
moving away from ‘Talmadgism. 
Even though elected governor, Eu- 
gene Talmadge was not the choice 
of the majority of Georgia voters in 
1946. His chief opponent, James V. 
Carmichael, beat him by 16,000 pop- 
ular votes. But Talmadge won the 
election because in Georgia the re- 
sults are determined by county unit 
votes—which are based only _ re- 
motely on population. Herman, run- 
ning in 1948 with the backing of 
the state’s only organized machine, 
did better than his father, managing 
to gain a majority of both popular 
and unit votes. And yet his election 


who as students were too busy or 
too disinterested are just as busy 
(with personal affairs) and just as 
disinterested now. 

There are times when students 
must not let studies interfere with 
their education. The training gained 
in deeds of community  service— 
whether in working with a teen-age 
club or helping to reconcile groups 
in conflict—this can be more sig- 
nificant and valuable than five credit 
hours on a transcript. 


a. Can Teen-Agers Turn Tables? 


was an evidence of the naiveté and 
clumsy management of his opposi- 
tion rather than a testimony to his 
own popularity. Anti-Talmadge 
forces had no leader; the real issues 
were never crystallized. 

The hope in Georgia is through 
effective organization of the latent 
forces for democracy. These forces 
do exist. They are to be found 
among the thousands of concerned 
churchwomen, who have learned 
how to act when politics threaten 
the moral values in Christianity; 
among the civic clubs, whose mem- 
bers know now that citizenship does 
not necessarily mean partisan poli- 
tics, among the people of the middle- 
sized towns and cities where educa- 
tion has reduced the terrifying pre}- 
udices which 
throve. How many people are num- 
bered among these forces? Nobody 
knows for sure, but most politicians 
are agreed that in a two-man race, 
given a dramatic issue, they can lick 
a ‘Talmadge any time. 

Ellis Arnall obviously numbered 
the 18-year-olds among these forces. 
It was he who in 1943 recommended 
that the voting age be reduced from 
21 to 18, and then took to the stump 
two years later to get his proposal 
ratified as a constitutional amend- 
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ment. His argument was a simple 
one: “If they're old enough to fight, 
they're old enough to vote.” 

When Arnall ran against Gene 
Talmadge for governor, teen-agers 
had contributed substantially to his 
election. Fighting mad over Ole 
Gene’s efforts to purge the univer- 
sity system (an effort which later 
resulted in the University’s loss of 
accredited standing), students on 
many a campus in the state called 
mass meetings, marched on the cap- 
itol, and burned ‘Talmadge in ef- 
figy. Then they set about methodi- 
cally to get him out of office. With 
an efficiency the Talmadge camp 
found alarming, they established 
elaborate card files, listing voters by 
name in all 159 counties. That done, 
they piled into jalopies with stacks 
of three-by-five cards and systemati- 
cally canvassed the state. They did 
a first-rate job of door-bell ringing 
and stump-speaking. In every foray 
they won friends and_ influenced 
votes for the election that followed. 

Arnall never forgot them. Wise as 
he was to the fixed political habits 
of their elders, he saw in them the 
hope of Georgia. When he made 
voters of them, he added about 200,- 
000 to Georgia’s potential voting 
list. Georgia has a gubernatorial 
election coming up in 1950, and 
Ellis Arnall may enter it. If he does, 
the young people will almost surely 
be behind him. 


A student asks— 


Can Prof and Student Meet? 


Too many college students feel them- 
selves known to their professors only as 
a certain seat in a certain row; their 
only exchange of words at roll-call. A 
natural sequence is the belief that all a 
professor requires of his students is 
their presence in class and a_ passing 
grade in tests. When the relationship 
becomes fixed at this level both parties 
tend to feel themselves submerged in 
the mechanics of a huge institution. 

To bring the issues before our cam- 
pus the YMCA and YWCA set up a 
commission to study the situation. It 
was decided to have an opinion poll to 
furnish the factual data on which to 
begin work. 

The questionnaires, sent to all fac. 
ulty members and to cross-section of the 
student body, brought an immediate re- 


sponse. 
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PRESIDENT MEETS STUDENTS 


The “man on the spot” is President Homer P. Rainey of Stephens College, Missouri. 
He is never happier than when encircled by students plying him with questions, as in 


this Estes Park conference shot. 


“The university community must develop a wholly new concept of education,” he is 
saying. “It must be geared to serve the world. It must also create a new concept of 
politics, with active student participation in public affairs. And it must meet the need 
for a new leadership by producing citizens of intelligence and high integrity.” 

Dr. Rainey had these friendly words for the YMCA-YWCA: “When | was at the 
University of Texas | used to tell students that if they did nothing in extracurricular 
activity but work in the ‘Y,’ they would still gain a liberal education and graduate 


with a ‘design for living. 


Dr. Rainey is nationally known as a pioneer in progressive education and a crusader 
for academic freedom. It will be remembered that about 5 years ago he was ousted 
by political forces from the presidency of the University of Texas, over the issue of 
academic freedom in that University. Today his Stephens College desk holds a prized 
possession—an engraved plaque bearing the names of 450 city editors of the United 
States—the Thomas Jefferson Award for “Outstanding Advancement of Democracy.” 


Some professors doubted the existence 
of any dissatisfactions; others were 
pleased that the students were question. 
ing the status quo. A few in both groups 
promptly consigned the questionnaire 
to the nearest wastebasket. 

Of the faculty members responding 
39% said they would not welcome per- 
sonal contacts with their students (their 
classes averaged 150 to 200 students); 
26%, felt that only the apple-polishers 
would desire such contacts. One teacher 
said he disliked meetings where partici- 
pants shook hands, made small talk and 
then fled. His suggestion was that stu- 
dents and teachers meet small 
groups to discuss topics of mutual in- 
terest. 61% of the teachers said they 
would like to meet with students in 
their homes and offices, but lacked ade- 
quate space facilities to meet sizeable 
groups in these places. 

Students found about two-thirds of 
their professors “approachable”; the 
rest seemed “indifferent” to a student’s 


—BECKY BECKETT 


problems. Many students said they hesi- 
tated to approach professors. Both stu- 
dents and faculty members shouldered 
the blame for the seeming disinterest 
between the two groups. 

Sixty-five per cent of the students 
thought the administration should en- 
courage faculty members to develop per- 
sonal relations with students. A majority 
of the faculty felt that overtures should 
come from the students. Faculty and stu- 
dents agreed that a committee of stu- 
dents and faculty members should work 
together in bettering these relations. So 
far, so good: at least, the problem has 
been recognized. Our campus now girds 
itself for the next move. 


—Brtry PERpDUF 
U. of Missouri ‘50 


(ED. NOTE: We recommend reading At 
Home to Students, by Jean and Brad- 
ford Abernathy, a Hazen Pamphlet, for 


next steps.) 
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A place of leadership in the campus CA or church-group is q 
job of distinction! To achieve it is worthy of the best that is in ys. 
And, as these writers say, it makes demands of time, energy and 
inner resources. And underneath all outward seeming, there must 
be a sincere, conscious commitment to a cause that exacts stringent, 
inescapable requirements: leaders worthy of the name have ever 
found it so. 


€ 


WHAT LEADERSHIP TAKES 


Everything is hurry-hurry in our age of jet propulsion and the H-Bomb: 
no one seems to have time for the things that build for better citizenship 
and a better world. 

It is a popular fiction that holding office in the CA or Church group can 
be “worked in” without much extra time. Actually, being a leader or an 
effective member of such a group is one of the most time-demanding jobs 
in school. 

Take a commission chairman, for instance. He starts with conferences 
with the president or the cabinet, in which the over-all responsibilities of 
his commission are outlined. He carefully selects his members, going over 
the plans with each one. He studies the data in the field and seeks out dy takes Lime 
techniques for utilizing that data. He calls regular meetings, maintaining 
a sense of continuity in the group. He makes frequent reports of progress 
(or lack of it) to the entire cabinet. And he is responsible, not for doing 
the job himself, but seeing that his commission members have the informa- 
tion and incentive to cooperate with each other and with him in their 
common task. This last can be terrifically time-consuming—of time that 
could be spent in studying, playing tennis or earning money. 

But the time spent is well worth it—for thereby we are not only aiding 
a cause but are furthering our own education and preparing ourselves for 
better participation in community living. The returns far out-run the in- 
vestment.—JANE RUTH, Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, Kansas 


Leadership is not a state to which a few are born; it is rather a quality 
that can be developed by constant use of such powers as we have—and 
willingness to try to do tasks which seem difhcult. As we accept new respon- 
sibilities life becomes complex, but as we devote ourselves with energy to t 
the tasks in hand we find we have gained in confidence and ability to tackle | € 

problems. a 
NETGY As we expend our energies in meaningful activities, we influence others ( 

to choose the better way. They are attracted not only by what is said or 

done, but by how it is said and done. i 

Self realization and more effective living are by-products of the process 0 
of leadership. And we must remember that a true leader is never a driver; g 
indeed, he “shall be the servant of all.”—ruTH sTUCKI, Northwest Missouri 
State Teachers College, Marysville 


As college students we have the enviable opportunity of probing further 


into fields of understanding than about eighty percent of all young people. qs utilizes 


| Consequently, we have placed upon us the responsibility to improve race 
relations, to find ways to solve the problems of economic injustice or to —_— cc 
: provide clues to the questions posed by the international situation. The wpiutual NELOULTE pe 
challenge to us is tremendous. This leads to the puzzling question, Why of 
is one person more effective as a leader than another, when seemingly both P} 
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have had the same educational opportunities? Or, the more perplexing 
uery, Why do some of the ablest leaders come from outside the ranks of 
college grads? There must be some special source of strength on which a 
successful leader draws. 

It is my observation that the most effective of our Christian leaders have 
access to some source of power and reserve that others do not know about. 
The Christian has daily communion with God—a practice that gives him 
strength to assume responsibility. He draws from the same spiritual re- 
sources as did St. Paul, Francis of Assisi, Martin Luther, John Wesley, 

ohn Calvin and other great personalities of the past and present. 

In worship, meditation and study of the Bible, in Christian fellowship, 
and in helping needy causes where leadership is needed, we gain new 
powers, for in these various ways we tap the spiritual resources that nourish 
our steady growth in Christian leadership on campus.—WILLIAM MCFALL, 
Southwestern College, Winfield, Kansas 


It calls 


Growth of the mind is an in-and-out process; it needs giving as well as 
taking; teaching as well as learning. Almost everyone, at one time or 
another, has known the thrill of being able to draw out the shy person, 
to make him feel at home, and to encourage some contribution to the 
group effort from him. All of us need to help a person grow in this way; 
as the individual grows, so grows the group. 

An important responsibility of the leader is to help the group gain aware- 
ness of each person’s participation. This “group consciousness” is not easy 
to achieve. It calls for special effort by the leader, but the result is true 
democracy. By calling attention to typical situations in which a lack of 
group consciousness is shown, sometimes even by dramatizing them, a 
person can gradually promote this awareness of group function in all the 
members. When the day comes that the person who has always blurted out 
his opinion stops and thinks that perhaps that boy or this girl may have 
something relevant to contribute, and asks their opinion, then the group 
can really begin to fulfill its purpose of aiding in the growth of each member. 

A good leader must first be a good follower; conversely it is true that good 
followers must also practice good leadership. Each member, not just the 
leader, should learn the various arts of tactfully shutting-off the too-frequent 
contributor, of leading up to the retiring person, correcting the irrelevant 
one, explaining to the impatient member, or helping the belligerent person 
to be constructive. This creates an enthusiasm in the group, and a feeling 
of oneness. Then every member accepts responsibility for parts of the pro- 
gram—and instead of over-working the known-to-be-reliable few, the projects 


are distributed among the many.—BARBARA KOCH, University of Utah 


A person elected to a leadership job on campus cannot get far on just 
his personality and previous experience. It is necessary to attend confer- 
ences—district, regional and national; to seek out interviews with faculty 
advisors; and to attend one of the summer leadership training seminars 
(Geneva or Estes). 

In conferences the exchange of ideas and problems helps point up ways 
in which local programs can be improved. Learning about the problems 
of other CAs helps in avoiding pitfalls and in learning how to expand 
group activities. Ihe leader also gains the feeling of being ‘“‘a part of the 
whole”—this is important since it shatters that “segmented” feeling. 

In the national training seminars officers may enrich their personal lives 
and utilize many experiences on their return to help their local group. The 
same goes for the CA president: attendance at one of the three Presidents’ 
Schools is a must for him. (These Presidents’ Schools are in New York, 
Chicago and Berkeley.) 

Since the best leader is helpless unless informed and committed followers 
stand back of him, members must also be trained by attendance at district 
conferences and regional projects. Here they should find, not a class on 
parliamentary procedure or skills that can be learned elsewhere, but a type 
of practical experience similar to those offered in Training Seminar or in 
Presidents’ School.—NAN CHARLES, Parsons Junior College, Kansas 
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To Learn True Meanings— 


HENRY HAYDEN 


IN 1g50 on the American campus, 
you can start using the Bible in 
group discussions to the deepening 
of student spiritual life and under- 
standing if ... and it is the ifs that 
make all the difference: 

If both the students and the leader 
are willing to be honest in their ap- 
proach to the Bible, their group 
study can be fruitful. The decision 
to place Bible study at a focal point 
of the campus movement must come 
after an honest appraisal, by the con- 
stituent members, of their Christian 
goals and purposes. They must want 
to know the testimony of Moses, 
Amos, Hosea, Micah, Isaiah, Jesus 
and Paul and seek it out diligently 
to see what is really there (was da 
steht!) The professional campus re- 
ligious worker often feels a noble 
sense of compulsion to transmit his 
own Biblical knowledge to his stu- 
dents. They, in turn, feel competent 
to assess reality in terms of scientific 
method and their own daily experi- 
ences. They do not feel any real 
desire to put down a plumb line to 
gauge the daily rights and wrongs 
against eternal standards. In desper- 
ation, the professional religious lead- 
er wangles a half-hearted assent to 
his desire to “lead a Bible discus- 
sion.’ Often neither he nor his stu- 
dent leaders are genuinely interested 
in dealing with the Bible itself. They 
will talk about it, discuss its merits 
(a Barthian blasphemy!), quote pas- 
sages out of context, become in- 
volved in philosophical dispute, and 
decide to get back into contem- 
porary social problems where at least 
the latest edition of the sociology 
text is authoritative! But the Bible 
has endured more than this through 
the centuries. It will still speak when 
men and women are ready to listen. 

Out of many fruitless so-called 
“Bible discussion groups” comes the 
observation that some soul-searching 
preliminary work must be done be- 
fore a student Christian cabinet is 
truly prepared for an enriching ex- 
perience with the Word of God. 


Where intelligent preparation ts 
made by leader and students, scho- 
lastic disciplines are accepted, and 
proper Biblical texts are used—then 
Bible study can be fruitful. We make 
a mistake to let sheer sentimentality 
guide us in the study of the Bible. 
True, intelligence alone cannot 
make us Christian, but neither is the 
Bible a treasure house to be stum- 
bled into. We must sense the timeli- 
ness as well as the timelessness of the 
Bible. If we are talking of labor rela- 
tions, class tensions, and the impact 
of the international order on our 
own domestic economy, Amos can- 
not logically be excluded from our 
conversations. The prophet will 
speak to us whether we will or no. 
We set to work over the weeks find- 
ing out the world of Amos eight cen- 
turies before Christ. We open maps, 
we compute distances, study the psy- 
chology of the nations surrounding 
Israel. Then, more clearly than ever, 
this prophet’s words ring out. “Let 
justice roll down like waters and 
righteousness like a mighty stream!’ 
Now that we have accepted the dis- 
cipline of historical study and have 
asked the logical when, where, and 
why the clouds of ambiguity have 
rolled away. 

We must also use to our advantage 
the best available Biblical texts. Our 
maiden aunts have given us enough 
King James versions to stock our 
campus library and recently the 
dormitory maids donated some left- 
over student Bibles (King James) to 
the chapel library. All very beautiful 
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and touching! ‘The language of man. 
kind will be forever enriched by the 
learned men of King James’ court, 
But today’s world is crying for an 
answer in language that workers, 
businessmen, teachers, students. 
adults and children can understand. 
The New Testament (RSV) issued 
in 1946 is our basic text. Students 
two years from now will be more 
fortunate than we when the Old 
‘Testament is issued, carefully edited, 
revised, and compared by the best 
scholars in America. We must not 
forget that more ancient and au. 
thentic texts are available today 
than existed in 1620. We cannot for. 
get that language is a living stream. 
Hundreds of key words have changed 
in meaning since the King James 
version was translated. Give the Bi. 
ble a fair chance to speak to you in 
your own language! 

If leader and students together 
will set systematic times and place: 
of study, humbly seek truth together, 
and avoid the blind alleys of con- 
tention and irrelevancy, then the 
study of the Bible will be fruitful 
An hour a week is the very minimum 
for formal group study but must 
often suffice on the secular state uni- 
versity campus where no courses in 
Bible are taught and little time 1s 
left for more than a passing thought 
on any subject. That formal hour 
will only be productive if it has been 
prepared for by many hours ol 
thoughtful reading and prayer. 

Some Bible groups get “infiltrated” 
—that is, they are overrun by zeal. 
ous souls who are trying to make the 
Bible speak their creed or answer 
questions in the way they see lile. 
The end of the world, war with 
Russia, and the second coming of 
Christ can be found from Genesis to 
Revelation—if we are to_ believe 
these good people. They are eager 
and will not be sidetracked. A group 
can come to early grief when such 
students seek to dominate it. To be 
effective, every student member must 
have the fundamental humility that 
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will permit all to voice honest 
inquiries and honest doubts. 
The leader must be prepared 
ro “include them out” when 
selfish members seek to make 
qa Bible study group reflect 
only one view or one stereo- 
typed creed. 

Students today come from 
every conceivable type of home 
and religious background. Many cabi- 
nets of large university SCA’s include 
members whose religious faith varies 
from the Church of Christ to agnostic 
Jew. The unity that keeps them to- 
gether is the mutual feeling that life 
js a quest for truth and that there is 
something about Jesus Christ and 
His teachings that cannot be ignored 
or denied. The miracle of our cam- 
pus Christian movement is the daily 
and weekly transformations that 
take place as new experiences of 
faith occur and character changes. 
Group Bible study under wise lead- 
ership will always be receptive to 


will be our mental theme; not “How 


can I use this passage to prove some- 
one else in our group wrong?” 

If the Christian movement is to 
live and grow on the American col- 
lege campus, it must have the vital- 
ity, depth, and sense of mission that 
comes when students live in close 
touch with God’s word as contained 
in the Bible. Its wisdom is of the 
ages and it steadies us for the mo- 
ments when we must choose, amid 
the noise and conflict of our world, 
the Cause “that can neither be lost 
nor stayed.” 


has issued a rousing call to a 
program of evangelism. Re- 
sponsibility for initiating this 
rests with member move- 
ments. 

Student YMCAs and 
YWCAs will agree that it is 
needed and will respond with 
vigor. But many will ask first, 
“What kind of evangelism?” If 
it’s deeply into 
both personal and social needs, call- 
ing for individual commitment and 
group response in terms of greater 
community life, and resulting in 
nobler men and women and in ef- 
fective social action—they will join 
in. But if it is less than that—if it 
concerns itself only with personal 
piety—few will find time for it. 

The danger is that it will not go 
deeply enough either in personal or 
social terms. As the Movement be- 
gins to look toward its National As- 
sembly next Christmas, every effort 
must be bent to become clear and 


these sudden and_— spontaneous 
changes that occur in student minds 
and lives. Rancor and contention, 
clowning and banality, fanaticism 
and intolerance have no_ place. 


“What does this passage say to me? 


Evangelism Unlimited 


The United Student Christian 
Council, following its Orleton Farms 
retreat (January INTERCOLLEGIAN), 


powerful in the conviction that hon- 
est individual commitment to God 
and to Jesus Christ as Lord and 
fearless witness to that commitment 
in social action are indispensable 
and indivisible-—H.B.I. 


NO MYSTERY BY 


In any great or small city one finds a substantial strata 
of self-styled “‘average people”—by which, in relation to 
religion, is meant the folk who dislike religious termi- 
nology and resent the doctrinal sermons heard in churches; 
these people believe, too, that the modern god of science 
has displaced the mysterious God of Creation. 

On the City Temple of London a committee of such 
“average people’ asked Dorothy Sayers (author of the 
best-sellers “Begin Here: A Statement of Faith”; “Man 
Born to be King’’) to write them a letter in defense of 
traditional Christianity. Known equally as a writer of 
mystery stories (Busman’s Honeymoon; Devil to Pay), 
Miss Sayers reached for her typewriter and wrote this 
unmystifying reply: 

“The only letter I ever want to address to average 
people is one that says: Why don’t you take the trouble 
to find out what is Christianity and what isn’t? Why, 
when you can bestir yourselves to learn technical terms 
about electricity, won't you do as much for theology 
before you begin to argue about it? Why do you never 
read either the ancient or modern authorities on the 
subject, but take your information, for the most part, 
from biologists and physicists who have picked it up as 
inaccurately as yourselves? Why do you accept mildewed 
old heresies as bold and constructive contributions to 
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modern Christian thought when any handbook on church 
history would tell you where they come from? Why do 
you complain that the proposition ‘God is three in one’ 
is obscure and mysterious and yet acquiesce meekly in 
the physicist’s fundamental formula ‘two P minus PQ 
equals IH over two Pi where one equals the square root 
of minus 1’ when you know quite well that the square 
root of minus 1 is paradoxical and Pi is incalculable? 
What makes you suppose that the expression ‘God or- 
dains’ is narrow and bigoted whereas the expression 
‘nature provides’ or ‘science demands’ are objective state- 
ments of fact? You would be ashamed to know as little 
about internal combustion as you do about beliefs. I 
admit that you can practice Christianity without know- 
ing much about theology, just as you can drive a car 
without understanding internal combustion. But, if some- 
thing breaks down in the car, you go humbly to the 
man who understands the works, whereas if something 
goes wrong with religion you merely throw the creed 
away and tell the theologian he is a liar. Why do you 
want a letter from me telling you about God? You will 
never bother to check up on it and find out whether I 
am giving you a personal opinion or the Church's doc- 
trine. Go away and do some work and let me get on with 
mine. (Signed) DOROTHY L. SAYERS” 
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THERE ARE FASTER and more 
glamorous ways to get to Europe 
than aboard the government-spon- 
sored Student Ships, but for those 
wise enough to enjoy a restful space 
before a busy travel-and-work sched- 
ule, these ships are admirable. The 
US Lines operate these former troop- 
ships, converted now for student 
use. The members of our European 
Work-Study Seminar found the ac- 
commodations adequate. Besides, 
the ten days at sea provided time for 
sleep, for reading and for the spir- 
itual preparation so needful for 
gaining a better understanding of 
peoples of other lands and cultures. 

On all the student ships the 
American Friends Service Commit- 
tee presented daily programs of in- 
formation about various countries 
and on U.S.A. foreign policy; they 
offered tips for travelers, and enough 
language study to enable students 
to say “Please,” “Thank you,” and 
“Good Morning” in two or three 
languages! It was most interesting to 
see monolingual Americans perched 
on every available stair or bulkhead, 
struggling to learn the words with 
which to greet their future hosts. 
The ten days of the return voyage 
were given to clarifying impressions 
of Europe and to the writing of 
voluminous group reports. 

England Under a Labor Govern- 
ment: The students were greatly im- 
pressed by England, her culture and 
traditions, and by her energy in 
clearing away the rubble of war. 
They liked the equalitarianism of 
the queues, the fairness of the ra- 
tioning system, the grim determi- 
nation of all and sundry to weather 
the “dollar crisis’ and put England 
back on her own economic feet. On 
trips to industrial centers the stu- 
dents noted with surprise the less 
efficient industrial system in Britain 
(as compared with USA) and her 
greater dependence upon manual 
labor. 

In London the group functioned 
in three units for study of: Govern- 
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—and besides it’s fun, says FERN BABCOCK 
recalling travel in Europe, last summer 


ment and Industry, Local Govern- 
ment and Education, Housing and 
Social Services. Besides trips to fac- 
tories, the students visited  settle- 
ments, the London County Coun- 
cil, schools and universities and held 
informal discussions with outstand- 
ing leaders. 

France, Depleted by War: The 
Eighteenth Century beauty of Paris 
delighted our Americans. ‘They 
liked the wide boulevards, the formal 
gardens, the art galleries; they re- 
sponded to the gaiety and individ- 
uality of the persons they met. The 
food, they thought, excelled the 
plainer fare of Britain. They were 
saddened by France’s great war 
losses. They were baffled by the po- 
litical and economic situation: the 
French government seemed “near 
anarchy” to the Americans, and they 
were shocked by the low standard 
of living in rural areas and by the 
lack of mechanical farm equipment. 
They noted the religious situation, 
with only five million Roman Cath- 
olics and one million Protestants in 
a country of 42 million people, and 
were heartened by the Christian 
conviction and vitality of the groups 
in the Protestant Youth Council. 

In Paris our students lived in a 
dormitory for student nurses in sub- 
urban Montrouge. They spent a 
week or two weeks in Paris and some 
groups made a trip into the chateau 
country. Our plans were made by 
the Office du ‘Tourisme Universi- 
taire, in cooperation with the Na- 
tional YWCA of France. 

In Germany, Work and Study: A 
group of young German. students 
and teachers, alarmed at the re- 
surgence of nationalism in_ their 
country since the war’s end, felt they 
wanted to do something to counter- 
act this trend. So they established 
four work camps in and near Brem- 
en and invited British, Dutch, 
French, Scandinavian students to 
join them. To these camps many of 
our American students came, to 
work with students from other coun- 


tries in the building of a road, a 
playground, and restoration of a city 
park. Six hours a day were given to 
manual labor; lectures, discussion 
and recreation filled the rest of the 
schedule. One student group took 
part in the Nansen Haus Holiday 
Course, meeting an _ international 
group there and sharing in the 
planned discussions on politics, eco- 
nomics, culture, and religion. 

The students became keenly 
aware of the many problems con. 
fronting Germany: political prob. 
lems resulting from Nazism and 
from the occupation; economic prob. 
lems resulting from an inflated cur. 
rency only recently stabilized by 
the “currency reform,” from dis. 
mantling of factories, and from trade 
restrictions; 10-11 million displaced 
persons adding to the already crit- 
ical housing and food situation; re. 
ligious problems growing out of dis. 
illusionment with Hitlerism and a 
static church; and many, many 
others. 

Many difficulties arose out of the 
summer’s experiments in_ interna- 
tional living and working. Some 
Scandinavians came to the camps to 
reform the Germans and _ thereby 
prevent a future war. The Germans, 
having suffered under the rigid dis 
cipline of the Hitler youth camps 
and the army, wanted a kind of 
“freedom” in camp administration 
which seemed like chaos to the 
Americans, who preferred a planned, 
efficient, flexible program. However, 
the Americans were unanimous in 
appreciation for the enlightening 
days spent in Germany. They feel 
they have formed friendships with 
many German students who are do 
ing what they can to build a stable 
Germany. 


Also Seen and Remembered 

In Denmark the students liked the 
modern architecture and the atmos 
phere of self-reliant prosperity. 
In the Netherlands our students 
lived for a week in Woudschoten, 
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the conference grounds and national 
headquarters of the Dutch Student 
Christian Movement. . . . A group 
of Christian students in Czecho- 
slovakia prepared a most interest- 
ing program for their American 
visitors. After viewing scenic Prague 
and learning something of the his- 
tory and culture of Czechoslovakia, 
the group set out on a visit to Lidice, 
then to a camp for Communist stu- 
dents and one for Christian students. 
_,. The day in the United Nations 
headquarters in Geneva included a 
discussion with representatives of 
the Committee on Economic Coop- 
eration for Europe, which is under 
the direction of Gunnar Myrdal... . 
The five travel groups came _ to- 
gether at the end of the summer for 
the European-American Conference 
of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, where thirty European 
and a hundred American students 
spent a week in a Swiss youth camp. 

The ninety members of the Euro- 
pean Work-Study Seminar com- 
prised a composite group widely 
different in educational and geo- 
graphical background and vocation- 
al outlook. They ranged from fresh- 
men to graduate students; social sci- 
ence majors led with 24, followed in 
numerical order by: education ma- 
jors; theology and_ philosophy; 
nursing, medicine, home econom- 
ics, mathematics, English, biology, 
speech, agriculture, engineering, 
journalism. They were 34 men and 
56 women; they represented 65 col- 
leges in 25 states. 


FULBRIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS 


The eagerly awaited program of for- 
eign exchange outlined by the Fulbright 
Act is now underway. Five hundred stu- 
dents qualified for U. S. government 
awards and are currently studying 
abroad. Competitions closed in Decem- 
ber, 1949 for 600 scholarships for the 
academic year 1950-51. 

The Fulbright Act (Public Law 584) 
amended the Surplus Property Act of 
1944 so that a portion of the currencies 
and credits of other countries acquired 
by the United States through the sale of 
surplus property abroad might be used 
for educational exchanges. Eventually 
plans will be made for students to study 
in many lands, but this unique program 
of educational exchange is now in ef- 
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Germans and American on “digging assign- 
ment” in Berlin 


Plans are being formed now for 
similar groups to explore Europe in 
the summer of 1950. The sponsor 
is the National Intercollegiate Chris- 
tian Council. All group members 
will have unusual opportunities to 
meet European students and gain 
new insights into national and in- 
ternational problems. ‘Total costs 
from New York to New York will be 
$750, minimum. (For additional de- 
tails see the February INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN.) Applications should be sent 
to: Clarence Elliott, 600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


fect in Belgium, Luxembourg, Burma, 
France, Greece, Iran, Italy, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, the Philippines, 
and United Kingdom. 

The program provides for three types 
of educational exchange: graduate 
study; advanced research (post Ph.D.); 
and teaching in primary and secondary 
schools abroad. No provision is made 
for undergraduate study. 

The basic eligibility requirements for 
student awards are American citizen- 
ship, a college degree or its equivalent 
by the time the candidate takes up his 
award, and a knowledge of the language 
of the country sufficient to carry on his 
proposed study or project. Students cur- 
rently enrolled in an institution of 
higher learning should apply to the 
Fulbright Program Adviser at their in- 
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Flag-raising at the Communist student camp 
in Czechoslovakia 


“Group V” posing on Thun Lake’s shore 


stitution. Candidates who are not pres- 
ently enrolled should apply directly to 
the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, 

Candidates at the post-doctorate level, 
or those not having a doctorate but of 
recognized professional standing and 
who propose to teach or carry on an 
independent program of research 
abroad, should apply to the Conference 
Board of Associated Research Councils, 
2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 
25, D. C. 

Candidates for teaching in primary 
and secondary schools abroad should 
apply to the U. S. Office of Education, 
Division of International Educational 
Relations, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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World Faith, The Story of the Religions 
of the United Nations—Ruth Cran- 
ston. (Harper, $3.00.) 

Understanding linked with respect of 

the various religions in the world is a 
basic need for international cooperation. 
The subject matter of this book deals 
with the six major religions which have 
the largest number of adherents and at- 
tempts to present an objective view- 
point free from Western influence. The 
author capitalizes on the common and 
unitive elements of these religions and 
stresses the point that ecumenicity, 
should embrace not only denomina- 
tional Christianity, but the religions of 
the world. 


The Mature Mind—H. A. Overstreet. 
(W. W. Norton and Co., $2.95.) 
The clear definition of maturity and 
concrete suggestions on how to achieve 
that state make this a highly useful book 
of practical psychology. Through matur- 
ity of man’s mental, emotional, social, 
and spiritual aspects evolves an under- 
standing of the forces that have created 
our present predicament of impending 
destruction. This book points toward 
our possible advancement into a new 
world of confidence and security. 


Christianity and Civilization, Part II— 
Emil Brunner. (Scribner, $2.50.) 

This much-awaited second series of 
Gifford lectures applies the principles of 
Christianity to nine aspects of civilized 
life: techniques, science, tradition, edu- 
cation, work, art, wealth, social customs, 
and power. While the author regards 
our civilization as far from Christian, 
he believes that the lowest point of sec- 
ularization lies behind us. 


THE SEARCH FOR 
LIFE‘S MEANING 
By Alfred G. Fisk 


Is man a prisoner in an atomic world 
moving blindly toward catastrophe 
and oblivion? This is one of many 
questions answered in this brilliant 
but simply written philosophic ap- 
proach to religion. Answers the skep- 
tic, refutes the atheist, and strength- 
ens the believer. Here is a book for 
those who have said, “Lord, I believe; 


help Thou my unbelief.” $3.00 


At All Bookstores 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
NEW YORK 10 


The Case of General Yamashita—A. 
Frank Reel. (University of Chicago 
Press, $4.00.) 

Applying his American heritage of 
freedom of the press, this author at- 
tacks the justice of the decision in the 
case of General Yamashita. He raises 
questions whether this war crime trial 
could be termed either authentic jus- 
tice or legalized revenge, as he traces the 
detailed events from the surrender at 
Manila to the final action of the United 
States Supreme Court. This thought- 
provoking book requires careful and 
critical reading. 


“The Dynamics of the Discussion Group” 
(From The Journal of Soctal Issues, 
Vol. IV No. 2, Spring 1948. Asso- 
ciation Press, 75C.) 

The dynamics of a discussion group 
contains potential forces for social 
change—a point illustrated in this edu- 
cational pamphlet on the value of group 
experience. Articles written by eminent 
psychologists deal with the phases of 
leadership in small groups, the func- 
tional roles of group members, and in- 
terpersonal relations within a group. A 
valuable aid for any organization con- 
cerned with developing potential lead- 
ership and group effectiveness. 


The Way to Power and Poise—E. Stan- 
ley Jones. (Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, $1.25.) 

These daily meditations are guide- 
posts to spiritual and physical well- 
being for all. The prevalent need for 
inner power and inner poise helps us 
realize that only in God can we find a 
center of calm or security. 

—M. J. MELICK, 
University of Nebraska 


ON BEING A 
MINISTER’S WIFE 


by Mary Cannon, wife of the 
minister of the Congregational 
Church, Wilmette, Illinois. 
This sensitive and_ sensible 
article makes good reading for 
laymen and laywomen and 
young people, as well as for 
ministers and their wives. 


Send for a reprint to: 


THE CHICAGO 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Member of the Federation of 

Theological Schools, the 
University of Chicago 
5757 University Avenue 

Chicago 37, Ill. 


Not the immortal Joan: just three and a book, 
making a good quorum (Estes) 


Fern Babcock’s 


A PROGRAM BOOK 

is basic 

It's a practical program book, shows 
the best way to exciting program, 
gives you models to follow, assuring 
success. 

It's a specific program book, listing 
sound suggestions with which you can 
quickly and easily see best procedures. 

It's a comprehensive program book, in- 
cluding suggestions on _ practically 
every phase of C.A. work. 


Price $1.50 


Order from 
WOMAN’S PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


or 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 
291 Broadway, New York City 
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UNESCO (From page 11) 
barriers.”’ It is this conception which 
has resulted in the emergence of 
state and local UNESCO councils 
in many sections of America ready 
to apply the UNESCO principle in 
their own communities. It is these 
ideas which are inducing school 
boards to adopt UNESCO objectives 
as a regular part of the school sys 
tem and which influenced the Colo 
rado legislature to give official rec- 
ognition to the State UNESCO 
Council. It is this spirit which has 
inspired millions of Americans to 
begin corresponding with people 
abroad, telling the story of their 
sincere desire to join hands in work: 
ing for a peaceful international 
community. As today’s young men 
and women face the future and dedi 
cate themselves to building a better 
world, there is available to them 4 
priceless resource unknown to pre 
vious generations—U NESCO. 
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(Comprising the National Intercollegiate Christian Council: 291 Broadway, New York 7; or 600 Lexington 


Avenue, New York 22) 


Three Facets at WU 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Louis, Mo. 
The district Council and Washington 
University Campus Y planned a state 
conference on ‘“‘Labor-Management-and- 
You.” Participating were: Dr. Phillips 
Bradley of the Political Science Depart- 
ment, University of Illinois, (formerly 
with the Institute of Labor and Indus- 
trial Relations); O. B. Allman, Director 
of Industrial Relations, Associated In- 
dustries of Missouri; Joseph Mire, Re- 
search Director, State, County and Mu- 
nicipal Workers Union, AFL; Irvin 
Sobel, Economics Department, Washing- 
ton University. 

The Interracial Subcommittee here 
has organized a panel under the direc- 
tion of a professor of the Speech Depart- 
ment. The panel has appeared at many 
university meetings discussing the ques- 
tion “Can Americans of Different Re- 
ligions and Races Live in Harmony?” 
Panel members present Protestant, Cath- 
olic, Jewish, Negro, Nisei and Anglo- 
Saxon American points of view. 

A Bible study series meets late after- 
noons to consider the ethical concepts 
of the Old Testament prophets. Provoc- 
ative subjects of the series: “The Big 
Four’; “A Plea for Justice’; ‘““The Com- 
plement of Justice”; “A Nation and Its 
God”; “Personal Responsibility.” An 
Eden Seminary professor led the study. 


UNM Features Worship, Daily 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO, Albuquer- 
que. Chapel services are held every day 
at noon in a room just off the popular 
and crowded coffee patio of the Student 
Union Building here. Visiting leaders 
and ministers of the community alter- 
nate with student leaders in the wor- 
ship and meditation period. Across the 
street from the campus, the home of the 
Minister to Students is often the scene 
of student discussions and fellowship ac- 
tivities. 

The United Student Christian Fellow- 
ship here is sponsored by eighteen local 
Protestant churches and four National 
Student Work Foundations, while being 
afhliated nationally with the Student 
YM and YWCA and participating in its 
intercollegiate conferences. 
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Alabama Misses Mark: Tries Again 

ALABAMA COLLEGE, Montevallo. Our 
WSSF drive netted $815, the largest 
WSSF total ever raised here. A second 
drive is being planned in order to com- 
plete our desired goal of $999. Our first 
drive was opened by a band parade and 
carried on by a faculty talent show; a 
big fair and auction, and individual 
solicitations all around. A WSSF movie 
and an address to the student body by 
a DP student gave impetus to the drive. 


Students Bring Strikers and 
Management Together 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Berkeley, 
California. ‘The Labor and Industrial 
Group of the University YMCA helped 
to bring together for the first time union 
and management sides in the current 
DiGiorgio strike near Bakersfield, Calif. 
Prior to the meeting at Stiles Hall, the 
management of the DiGiorgio Corpora- 
tion, a large farming interest in the 
San Joaquin Valley, had maintained 
that “there was no strike,” and failed 
to recognize the union. At the meeting 
the corporation maintained this atti- 
tude. The group has continued this 


semester with discussions on both sides 
of current labor disputes, has 
gained campus-wide publicity for its 
vital program. 

Religious Emphasis Week at the Uni- 
versity of California will be an “on- 
campus” activity for the first time in 
thirty years. The University recently re- 
laxed its ruling barring religious and 
political speakers. It now allows speak- 
ers or panels which are non-sectarian, 
or which present all sides, to meet on 
campus. A general university meeting 
will be held at which Bishop Stephen C. 
Neil, from the World Council of 
Churches, will speak. Other speakers 
will be presented in cooperation with 
the Earle Lectures at the Pacific School 
of Religion. A panel presenting the 
different religious faiths will meet in 
the main auditorium on campus. The 
week’s Honorary Chairman is President 
Robert Gordon Sproul. This event is a 
big step forward for the religious 
groups at Cal.—GEORGE BURLESON 


Fly to UN Session 

UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ‘Twenty-two students and faculty 
members of the University YWCA flew 
to New York to spend a day at the 
United Nations. Among the speakers 
who addressed them were Ben Carruth- 
ers, Anne Guthrie, and Mrs. Dorothy 
Groeling.—EDNA T. BATZ 


—FERN BABCOCK 


CHRISTIAN STUDENTS ARE MAKING NEWS 


(The Student Volunteer Movement advances missions: 


Heads But Not Overheads 

COLUMBUS, OHIO. As 1,000 executives and 
others deeply concerned about home 
missions crowded into a hotel ballroom, 
and haggled in seminar sessions, the sec- 
ond National Congress on Home Mis- 
sions (January 24-27) made history. Be- 
cause our SVM executive, E. H. (Ted) 
Johnson shepherded the two-score youth 
delegates at Congress request, students 
and youth had new solidarity. 

As usual the student query was “Why 
don’t all these dozens of boards and 
agencies do their work as one?” In one 
of the opening addresses, Dr. Ralph W. 
Sockman of New York shrugged that we 
seem able to “put our heads together, 
but not our overheads’’—all these Prot- 
estant leaders being willing and gracious 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10) 


about consultation, but sometimes un- 
willing and possessive when it comes to 
sharing actual projects and budgets. It 
was uncanny to see how similar this 
home missions field is, in its duplication 
of agencies, to the student Christian 
field! 

Purpose of the Congress—the first one 
in twenty years—was to assess and 
quicken the big Christian job with mi- 
grants, slum-dwellers, industrial popula- 
tions, Indians, Mexicans, Puerto Ricans, 
underprivileged Negroes, etc. Dr. Her- 
mann N. Morse of New York pointed 
out that despite the old SVM bid during 
his college days, “evangelization of the 
world in this generation,” it has been 
tragically true that in no country any- 
where has the rate of population growth 
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been equalled by growth in number of 
Christians. He pointed out, too, that to- 
day there are more Americans than ever 
before who have no contact with Chris- 
tianity. 

A high point was the expectedly pyro- 
technic address on secularism by Rein- 
hold Niebuhr of Union Seminary in 
New York. He found the roots of this 
life-without-God view in scientism, the 
pride of applied science, and the re- 
sentment of those “left out” by the 
Church. The result Niebuhr declares is 
a secular combination of complacency 
and despair—to be conquered only as 
Christians cooperate with secularism so 
far as it matches Christian program, po- 
litically or otherwise, and to realize that 
every Christian stands continually under 
the redemptive judgment of God. 

As usual, even the considerable por- 
tion of the group which failed to under- 
stand what Niebuhr was talking about 
were stirred and impressed that brilliant 
thinking had been going on up front. 

Settling down to its business in sem1- 
nars, the Congress made recommenda- 
tions about missionary wages, policies 
of cooperation, fund-raising, human 
rights, and other aspects of the evangel- 
istic task in America. Because the Home 
Missions Council is one of the seven 
agencies which become the National 
Council of Churches next winter, this 
new vista of cooperation was constantly 
in view. The final service was an installa- 
tion service for I. George Nace, new 
Home Missions Council top executive 


who comes from the national missions 
agency of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church. 

For students, what was the outcome? 
(1) New vision about the thrill and 
urgency of home missions as a job— 
vocational or avocational—for every 
Christian in America; (2) new realiza- 
tion of how fast church agencies are in- 
creasing their cooperative programs; (3) 
new respect for the Christian quality of 
both discussion and character among 
executives in this big task.—Jj. O. NELSON 


Traveling Emissary 


How many colleges 
make six months? 


ANNAMMA THOMAS of Travancore, South 
India, has embarked on a six months 
travel schedule for SVM to campuses 
and in conferences. She is a member of 
the Mar Thoma Syrian Church of Mala- 
bar, South India. She is a graduate of 
Union Christian College in Alwaye, 
Travancore, and of Serampore The- 
ological Seminary in Bengal. (Her’s is 
the first B.D. degree awarded to a wom- 
an of the Mar Thoma Church.) She has 
taken additional work in Hartford Sem- 
inary, Conn., and in Union Theological 
Seminary in New York City. Annamma 


has represented her church in the Oslo, 
Amsterdam, and Whitby conferences. 
Eventually she will return to India to 
undertake religious education work jn 
the Mar Thoma Church, with emphasis 
on leadership and missionary training. 


Quadrennial Plans 

NEW YorK, N. Y. The Quadrennial Study. 
Program committee met here on Jan. 
uary 20-21 for planning and work ses. 
sions. 

The general consensus in the group 
was that this Quadrennial should be 
positive and declarative in its affirma-. 
tions about the missionary commission 
in our confused and revolutionary age, 
recapturing the mood of earlier Quad. 
rennials. A comprehensive study pro- 
gram is to include a pamphlet series, 
two books, and a number of Bible stud. 
ies. 

The pamphlets are to be available for 
study groups next year. Members of the 
committee, nominated from the various 
student Christian movements within 
USCC, are going back to their own 
movements to recommend that this pam- 
phlet series become a major program 
emphasis in each movement during the 
coming year. 

Nearly every movement within USCC 
had a representative at this meeting 
along with others who were nominated 
by SVM. The committee plans to have 
at least five additional meetings before 
Christmas 1951. 

—PAUL CONVERSE 


CHRISTIAN STUDENTS ARE MAKING NEWS 


(Evangelical & Reformed, 1505 Race Street, Philadelphia 3; and Congregational Christian, 19 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago 3) 


USF and the United Church 

In keeping with our series of articles on 
problems to be faced at the USF Assem- 
bly next August, we are glad to present 
this discussion of the relation of USF 
to the total structure of the United 
Church, by Dr. Bryant Drake, Secretary 
of the Department of Higher Educa- 
tion of the CC Churches and National 
Co-secretary of USF. 

No one yet knows what the relation- 
ship will be of USF and the total struc- 
ture of the United Church. 

United Student Fellowship began as 
an independent organization of stu- 
dents outside the denominational struc- 
ture. It is a united fellowship, neither 
CC nor EXR. It seems to be the tacit 
assumption of everyone that USF is 
independent, and no denominational 
actions have been taken with reference 
to it; it enjoys the goodwill of all. 
Therefore, if USF becomes a part of the 
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structure of the United Church, it will 
be through a voluntary act of USF itself. 

Of course the United Church could 
bring pressure to bear through its sec- 
retaries in the department of higher 
education or through its budget to in- 
fluence USF, for a student organization 
is dependent in part upon the goodwill 
of its denomination. However, we do 
not anticipate that the United Church 
will wish to limit the freedom of its 
students to make their own decisions. 

Within the United Church there prob- 
ably will be a department or division 
concerned with higher education. One 
of the responsibilities of this depart- 
ment doubtless will be to sponsor USF, 
much as is being done at present 
through the E&XR Department of Stu- 
dent Work and the CC Department of 
Higher Education. 


A question up for decision is: Shall 
USF continue as an independent organ- 
ization of United Church students? or 
shall it become an official student move- 
ment of the United Church? 

For instance, Pilgrim Fellowship is 
an official youth agency of the Congre- 
gational Christian Churches, and as such 
it enjoys a status which USF does not 
possess. In case of financial need, the 
Board of Home Missions of the CC 
churches would stand back of Pilgrim 
Fellowship. On the other hand, Pilgrim 
Fellowship must consider its actions, for 
it is an official agency of the denomina 
tion. And, while USF has independence, 
it has neither the status nor the finan- 
cial security of Pilgrim Fellowship. 

It has surprised some that USF has 
escaped criticism by merger opponents 
—but USF is not an official denomina 
tional agency and therefore is free to 
engage in activities which otherwise 
might come under criticism. This leads 
to a point which is held by some, name 
ly, that a student movement should be 
free of official denominational connec 
tion, so that it may be the growing edge 
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of the church, without causing embar- 
rassment to the parent body. But others 
would bring up the equally valid point 
that students should assume the respon- 
sibility of membership in their church, 
that it is immature to claim the ad- 
vantages Of freedom without accepting 
the burdens of fellowship. 

The relation of United Student Fel- 
lowship to the total structure of the 
United Church will be decided by USF 
itself, and should be considered at the 
Assembly to be held August 26-Septem- 
ber 1, 1950 at Bowling Green, Ohio.— 
BRYANT DRAKE, Chicago. 


Get Ready for Quadrennial 

Although December, 1951 seems a 
long way off, it would be well for us to 
begin thinking about the very important 
event occurring during the Christmas 
vacation at that time. Already, the 
ground work is being laid for the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement’s Quadren- 
nial Conference. Present plans include 
top-flight speakers from the world over 
and discussion and action on the tre- 
mendous problems confronting the 
world mission movement in this age. 
EX&R, CC and USF students are being 
represented jointly on the study pro- 


gram committee for the conference by 
Paul Achtemeier, a student at Union 
Theological Seminary, and your editor. 
If any of our readers have suggestions 
of questions which they would like to 
see raised at the Quadrennial, your rep- 
resentatives will be most happy to hear 
from you. A tip to potential members 
of program committees: why not set 
aside time during 1951 for a series deal- 
ing with the mission effort using the 
material SVM is planning to distribute 
in connection with the meeting. 
—RoBERT C. JOHNSON 


1631 Yale Station, 
New Haven, Conn. 


CHRISTIAN STUDENTS ARE MAKING NEWS 


(Student program of the Northern Baptist Convention: 


Baptists Adopt Globe-Bridging 
Burma Project 

Kalamazoo connotes a_ significant 
event in Baptist Youth Fellowship his- 
tory: to this Baptist college (in Michi- 
gan) the Student Commission called the 
first national conference of Baptist stu- 
dents. Out of that conference came the 
enthusiastic and practical affirmation of 
our belief in the Ecumenical Movement, 
as we voted to help support Ko Kyaw 
Than as a Secretary of the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation in Southeast 
Asia. Back of this simple statement lies 
much. 

More than a year ago, as many of us 
were attending the sessions of the USCC 
Quadrennial in Lawrence, Kansas, 
Christian student leaders from South- 
east Asia, Australia, and New Zealand 
had gathered together in Kandy, Ceylon, 
for the purpose of seeing more clearly 
the meaning and the future of their stu- 
dent Christian movements. 

One result of their searchings was an 
urgent request to their parent, WSCF, 
that a Federation Secretary be appoint- 
ed for Southeast Asia. The time is stra- 
tegic, they said, for the SCMs are grow- 
ing into a realm of new significance. To- 
day the political and economic life of 
their countries is fluid, unsettled, still 
twisted by civil war. It is a time when a 
strong, creative Christian leadership can 
make a tremendous impact on the stu- 


dents, and thus on the community and 


nation of tomorrow. Out of this situa- 
tion rose the need for some one to give 
leadership, technical training, and 
counsel to the students. 

Such a leader has been found, and as 
this is read he is already at work. He is 
Ko Kyaw Than, a Baptist and holder of 
a Master’s degree in history from the 
University of Rangoon. He will devote 
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much of his time to the developing 
Burmese SCM, which has renewed itself 
remarkably in spite of civil war. A strong 
Burmese movement can do much to vi- 
talize all of Southeast Asia, for the 
Burmese, free of political ties with any 
big power, are acceptable to everybody; 
and Kyaw Than, a Burmese free church- 
man, has much to contribute to the 
thinking of the Federation. 

At Kalamazoo the WSCF came to the 
Baptist students with the proposal that 
they aid in the support of this new Fed- 
eration project. The estimated cost of 
the program is about $3,000 a year for 
at least 2 years; the Methodists have al- 
ready pledged $1,000 a year—could we 
do the same? 

After deliberation in a special busi- 
ness session, the delegates called for an 
opportunity to contribute to the South- 
east Asia project and to the general 
WSCF budget. The 160 delegates gave 
S200 in cash, $1,000 in pledges. Sub- 
sequently, the Student Commission ex- 
ecutive committee voted to designate 
$800 of the conference offering for the 
support of Kyaw ‘Than, and to apply 
$yoo of the conference offering to our 
share of the WSCF general 
budget for 1g50. Sull later, a committee 


$1,000 


met with Dr. Jesse Wilson, Home Mis- 
sions Secretary of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society, with the pro- 
posal that the Mission Board contribute 
$200 to make our designated contribu- 
tion to Southeast Asia $1,000 this year. 

What does all this mean to students 
on a college campus? It means: (1) We 
have moved from lip service concern, 
to action. (2) We can move from talk 
about our Baptist heritage and the free 
church witness in the ecumenical world 
to concrete support of a free church- 
man as one of the secretaries of the 
WSCF. (3) We are committed to give 
$1,000 to the general WSCF budget. We 
are designating an additional $800 for 
Kyaw Than this year and we have $200 
on hand toward this total commitment. 
(4) We can write the needs of students 
of Southeast Asia into our student fel- 
lowship budget. If we give Kyaw Than 
the support we have promised, it will 
be because we, students of America, 


have progressed from lip service to 
action. 
Out of Kalamazoo has come this 


practical expression of our ecumenical 
commitment. It is up to each of us to 
make of it a reality. All contributions 
should be sent to: Department of Unt- 
versity Pastor and Student Work, Bap- 
tist Board of Education, 152 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, New York. Spe- 
cifically designated for WSCF.—sILv 
JACKSON, Johns Hopkins University 
—BeNNETY L. Owens 


Kalamazoo: Dottie McCabe (saddle-shoes) and colleagues discuss Burma project 
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CHRISTIAN STUDENTS ARE MAKING NEWS There are 25, colleges and univers. 


ties in Italy, six of which have SCM 
IN UNIVERSITIES ABROAD groups. Of 200,000 Italian studeny | * 
(eae Oe about 200 are now members of the | 
(Worlds Student Christian Federation, ue Calvin, neva, Switzerland; Uni uden ristian k 
Council, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10) are less than 100,000 Protestants jn | 
Italy. 
“PerKI,” Our Fellow-Students Christianity is worthy of the same sort 
AMSTERDAM, THE NETHERLANDS. Greet- — of serious study as is demanded in other ; : , 
Communism Attracts Chinese 
ings to American Student Christian academic fields, they have of their own 
| PEIPING, CHINA. Many students are un. 
Movements have been sent by PerkI initiative formed continuing — study , \ 
agi? ree he able to continue their schooling now 
(Perserikatan Keristen Indonesia), the groups to continue these interests in ; 
organization of Christian Indonesians over 120 schools. 
ships are cut off in China. Many of the u 


who are studying outside of their father- 
land. The PerKI are studying problems 
facing Christians in other countries, to 
prepare themselves to return and give 
leadership to the Christian community 
in the new independent United States 
of Indonesia. Leaders plan to visit the 


Boys and girls from other countries 
have participated in the holiday con- 
ferences, and in exchange, some British 
students have attended similar camps in 
Holland and France. 

Last summer 120 boys worked in a 
forestry camp, working 37 hours a week 


best students, also, are dropping out of 
school, enthusiastic to share in the reyo. 
lutionary work of the Communist goy. 
ernment. One observer writes: “They 
go into this with the highest of motives, 
and feel that at last they are going to 


have an opportunity to express the 


United States to study “the Christian and spending their evenings in discus- te ) 
attitude toward society.” sion walle so that tha boys could 

Instead of war weariness and _ frustra- 
DP Scholars tremendous competing | 
DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND. [The New Zea- Christian community life. 
land government recently brought g6o the day of righteousness and Justice. , .. 
Displaced Persons to New Zealand, and : ag 
while they were being taught English Italian SCM Revived al 
and New Zealand wavs of life ata Re- ROME, ITALY. Before the Student Chris- | Dutch SCM Reports W 
ception camp at Pahiatua, the Interna- tian Movement in Italy was disbanded ZEIST, THE NETHERLANDS. Each summer Ul 
tional Student Service Committee Mussolini it had 2,000 members and the Dutch SCM sponsors between 4o ui 


covered that 64 were highly qualified 
scholars. An effort is being made _ to 


reached many secular students. It was 
reconstituted in November, 1946, and 


and 50 camps for boys and girls, with 
about a third of the SCM leadership act- 
ing as leaders. There are about 1,550 


place them as instructors in the Uni- has had post-war conferences on secular- : 7 ” 
versity of New Zealand, or to enable ism; Christianity and technics; Marxism, members in the Dutch SCM, in 7 col- GI 
them to continue their research and Liberalism, and Christianity; and the leges, which have 25,000 students. Two 
studies. Ecumenical Movement. other student Christian organizations pt 

also exist: a conservative group with di 
In England, Young Currents 1,200 members and a liberal movement or. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. A most significant stu- with 1,200 members. Holland has about Ou 
dent Christian work in England has 4,500,000 Protestants and _— 3,000,000 on 
been the program of conferences, study Catholics. About 2,000,000 have no de 
groups and holiday activities for boys church affiliation. ins 


and girls in their last year of high school. 

During the past year about 10,000 
boys and girls from 330 schools at- 
tended these conferences and discussed 
such subjects as: What Is the Christian 


Australia’s New Secretary 

MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. Frank G., Engle 
is the new General Secretary of the Stu- 

dent Christian Movement in Australia. 


Faith?; Science and Religion; Christian- 
ity and Communism; Does Modern He was born in Korea, was graduated ll. 
Knowledge Discredit Christianity?; and from the University of Melbourne, and 
Is the Bible Readable? has been employed by the SCM in New | 
As a result of their discovery that Zealand. | a 
are 
pri 
ler 


It must be used to establish right rela- 


nerstone of their foreign policies and 


HOW TO GET RID OF WAR 


: support both by word and action the tions between groups of men, and thus Ch 
| we that the Gegree of of Charter and the uni- to _ make a gt brotherhood. It 
7 security against wart that is attained i"! versality of the organization, security must be used to abolish poverty, the ing 
against war will be strengthened.”"— breeding ground of all misery and yea 
: support that is given to the United Na rrycve Lie, in Report to UN Assembly crime, by distributing equitably among | Wi 
| so far as they relegate the United Na- “Only by a recovery of religion can "™€" the abundance of the soll, | ges 
. tions to an auxiliary role, the danger _our world be saved. Religion, therefore, _™ust be used to get rid of war and | is 
of war will be increased. In so far as must be used. It must be used in further. to establish enduring peace. —JoH eve 

HAYNES HOLMES 7 


they make the United Nations the cor- _ing great works of justice and reform. 
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Staff Pointers on 


A PROGRAM PROMPTER 


LEADERSHIP and TRAINING 


|. THE FOUR P's 


The first of these is PURPOSE. 
Many will say that our purpose is 
obvious, but this very fact some- 
times creates difficulties. As leaders 
we olten accept a purpose without 
examination or criticism. We an- 
nounce to the campus that our pur- 
pose is to help develop “Christian 
character,” “Christian fellowship,” 
or some equally hollow-sounding 
phrase. Then our best intentions 
and actions fall on deaf ears and 
indifferent minds. But may not the 
fault be with us? Indeed, the real 
sin involved is not that we don’t 
agree about our purpose, function, 
and ways of work, but rather that 
we do not often enough take the 
time and effort to examine and eval- 
uate our program in the light of 
our avowed purpose. 

Closely allied to our concept of 
purpose is our definition of PRO- 
GRAM. What do we mean by pro- 
eram? In addition to forums, socials, 
discussion groups and the like, pro- 
gram includes such intangibles as 
our attitudes toward other groups 
on an off the campus, our business 
dealings and our conduct of meet- 
ings to mention only a few items. In 
short, the program is best conceived 
in terms of all that we do. 


It is significant that our program 
centers in a “circle,” implying as 
that does a unity or wholeness. We 
know that unity also implies diver- 
sity and adaptability. Our program 
must meet the needs, expressed and 
unexpressed, On our campuses, en- 
deavoring always to be more than 
just an extra-curricular activity. An 
essential element of any total pro- 
gram is good group work procedure. 
We must emphasize in practice the 
best in group skills as they are de- 
scribed in the works of Elliott, Lewin, 
Trecker, Lippitt, Coyle, and others. 
Our programs need constant study. 
There is great opportunity for the 
use ol creative imagination, and for 
the development of “‘pioneering en- 
deavors,” a salient feature of our 
movement. Furthermore, evaluation 
of the worth and meaningtulness of 
our total program is not too difficult. 
Ideally, the “success” of our program 
is measured in terms of both quan- 
tity, as expressed by the amount of 
participation or attendance; and 
quality, as expressed in terms of the 
depth and significance of individual 
and group experience. Since both 
are important, let’s always remember 
to ask ourselves the question, “To 
what end?” as well as “How many?” 

Third, how about our concern for 


good PUBLIC RELATIONS PRAC- 
TICE? Who constitutes our “public”? 
Qur concern for Association mem.- 
bers is important, but does not 
everything that we do and the way 
we do it influence the entire campus? 
Real knowledge and understanding 
of our work is transmitted best by 
persons influenced by a sound pro- 
gram. Cabinets and staff are impor- 
tant, but the most adequate public 
relations job is done by an active, 
concerned membership. All media 
are important for publicizing our 
program, but persons positively in- 
fluenced are most important of all. 

Finally, what of PRODUCTION— 
in this instance, income production? 
Program, and funds for carrying on 
the program, go hand in hand. One 
cannot succeed without the other. 
Money is given in trust, and through 
sound business methods and demo- 
cratic procedures we must use it 
wisely and well. Responsible leaders 
dare not take this responsibility 
lightly! 

Purpose, Program, Public Rela- 
tions, and Production—a good leader 
can’t afford to neglect any of the 
four P’s in a_ successful campus 
Christian Association. 

—Davip M. Riccs, 
University of Kansas 


ll. MAKING THEM EFFECTIVE 


“Born leaders” don’t just happen. 
Even those with natural gifts need 
to be “born again,” especially if they 
are to be leaders in a Christian enter- 
prise. Thus the spring training con- 
lerences and fall retreats are of pri- 
mary importance to any campus 
Christian group. Failure to use this 
ellective means of leadership train- 
ing is the best way to assure a poor 
year lor any CA or church group. 
Wise planning, following the sug- 
gestions in Preparing New Leaders, 
is evidence of a right start. How- 
ever, a start is not enough. 


LNICC Program Paper. 
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Group Training Projects 

ven where a special training con- 
ference is held, it is desirable to have 
additional group leadership training 
projects on campus during the course 
of the year’s activities. Such projects 
provide opportunity to deal with 
problems as these arise. 

At Washington University we have 
developed this year a program of 
leadership training which may sug- 
gest possibilities for other Associa- 
tions. Realizing that a Cabinet ol 
more than 25 members is too cum- 
bersome to function efficiently, a 
Leadership Group was formed. ‘This 
includes all the Cabinet plus the 


leaders of committees and groups 
which emerge as program develops. 
Where it is not feasible to add peo- 
ple throughout the year to Cabinet, 
it is possible for all new leaders to 
join the Leadership Group, which 
provides them with recognition and 
position in a leadership body and 
gives opportunity for leadership 
training. It meets at least once a 
month for a long supper meeting 
and deals almost entirely with ques- 
tions of leadership. ‘Thus far it has 
had meetings on: building commit- 
tee membership; problems in group 
planning and committee assumption 
of responsibility; the purpose and 
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